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A PECULIAR VARIATION OF 7EREBRATALIA 
TRANSVERSA SOWERBY. 


Il. W. SHIMER. 


Tuis specimen (Figs. 2-5) of this very variable species differs 
from the type as figured by Davidson (Fig. 1) in its more 
elongate form, thicker valves, obscurity of plications, and less 
development of the mesial sinus in the brachial valve! Aside 
from its normal variation the specimen is ‘remarkable for its 
extremely rugose surface due to the great inequality in the 
development of growth lines and also for the greatly abraded 
umbo of the pedicle valve. This abrasion is so great that it 
brings to view the unfilled cavity behind the buttress support- 
ing the teeth which shows as a rounded hole, through which a 
bristle can be passed, on each side of the pedicle opening. 

Dall, after an examination of this specimen, wrote us that it 
is ‘an unusually worn and deformed specimen which has been 
crowded by its fellows so as to grow out of shape and worn by 
rocking on its pedicle until at least one quarter of an inch of 
shell has been removed.” In reference to the two holes above 

1 For other figures and variations of this species see “A linn on Recent 
Brachiopoda’’ by Davidson, 7rans. Linn. Soc. London, ser. 2, vol. 4, and Amer. 
Fourn. Comet. vol. 6, pl. 6. 
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mentioned he suggested that between the shell wall and the 
buttress which supports the hinge in the dorsal valve there is a 
cavity. With the growth of the shell and the buttress this 
cavity is prolonged ; at times it is filled in part with shelly mat- 
ter and at others it persists as a tube running up with the curve 
of the umbo, one on each side of the pseudodeltidium. If these 
tubes remain empty and the umbo is sufficiently abraded, they 
will appear on the surface of the shell as two little holes. An 
abrasion to this extent is very unusual; the nearest approach 
to it noticed outside of this specimen was in Jerebratula harlant 
Morton where the former cavities though filled with shelly 
growth, yet showed faintly where weathered. 

This specimen and two other pedicle valves of the same spe- 
cies were collected by Professor W. O. Crosby of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in the summer of 1904; they were found 
on the beach at high tide at Kayak Village on Wingham Island, 
Controller Bay, Alaska. They are now in the collection of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, catalogue numbers 449 and 
450. 

The writer is indebted to Professor W. H. Dall of the United 
States National Museum and Professor Charles Schuchert of 
Yale University for the identification of this peculiar form. 


MASSACHUSETYS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
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PLATE I. 


Fic. 1 — The type specimen of Teredratalia transversa Sowerby. Reproduced from pl. 16, 
fig. 6, in “‘ A Monograph on Recent Brachiopoda,’’ Davidson, 7rans. Linn. Soc London, 
ser. 2, vol. 4. 

Fic. 2.— Brachial view of a specimen of the same species from Wingham Island, Alaska, 
showing the greatly abraded umbo and the two small holes of the pedicle valve. Natural 
size. The muscular impressions are much more faintly marked than the figures indicate. 

Fic. 3.— Side view of specimen seen in Fig. 2, showing the great irregularity in the growth 
of the shell. Natural size. 

Fic. 4.— Interior of brachial valve of specimen seen in Fig. 2, showing the large cardinal proc- 
ess and the large dental sockets. Natural size. 

Fic. 5.— Interior of pedicle valve of same specimen showing the heavy character of the shell 
about the umbo and the large teeth. Natural size. 
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STUDIES ON THE PLANT CELL.— VIII. 


BRADLEY MOORE DAVIS. 


Section VI. ComMPARATIVE MORPHOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE PLANT CELL. 


WE shall devote this section to the discussion of a number of 
topics some of which have received brief mention in the pre- 
ceding papers of the series but with other subjects will now 
be considered in some detail. The material will be treated un- 
der the following five headings : — 

1. The simplest types of plant cells. 

2. Comparisons of the structures of some higher types of 
plant cell with simpler conditions. 

3. Some apparent tendencies in the evolution of mitotic phe- 
nomena. 

4. The essential structures of the plant cell and their be- 
havior in ontogeny. 

5. The balance of nuclear and cytoplasmic activities in the 
plant cell. 


1. THE SimpLest Types or PLANT CELLS. 


There are three groups of plants which are conspicuous for 
the simplicity of their cell structure. They are: the Cyano- 
phycez (blue-green algae), Schizomycetes (bacteria), and the 
Saccharomycetes (yeasts). All three groups have received 
much attention and there has accumulated an extensive litera- 
ture which we shall not attempt to treat in detail, since it has 
been handled very fully by the specialists in these subjects. 
We shall, however, present the most important conclusions and 


1 This paper concludes the series of studies on the plant cell. The author has 
a number of complete sets of reprints of this and the earlier sections. Enquiries 
may be addressed to Professor Bradley M. Davis, University of Chicago. 
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try to give the present status of investigations in these most 
difficult subjects. 

Cyanophycee (Blue-green Alge)— The most recent and com- 
prehensive papers on the cell structure of the Cyanophycez are 
by Fischer (’97), Macallum (’99), Hegler (: 01), Biitschli (: 02), 
Kohl (: 03), Zacharias (: 00, :03), and Olive (:04). Olive gives 
an especially clear analysis of the situation in this field of 
investigation at the present time and an excellent historical 
review of earlier literature may be found in Hegler (:o1). The 
discussions center chiefly around (1) the presence or absence of 
a nuclear structure and its behavior in cell division, (2) the dis- 
tribution of the blue-green pigment (phycocyan) and the struc- 
ture of a possible chromatophore, and (3) the nature of certain 
conspicuous inclusions within the cell, called cyanophycin gran- 
ules and slime globules. An outline in tabular form of the 
views of some thirty investigators on these subjects is given by 
Olive (:04, p. 10). 

Writers from the earliest periods of cell studies on the Cyan- 
ophyceze have recognized the presence of a central body in the 
interior of the cell more or less sharply differentiated from the 
peripheral region, which holds the coloring matter and certain 
inclusions. The central body contains granular material which 
stains and behaves in other particulars like chromatin. But as 
a rule this granular material is not confined within a membrane 
or vacuolar cavity which has proved the most serious difficulty 
to its acceptance as chromatin and the central body as a nucleus. 
Then many investigators have not been able to satisfy them- 
selves that the central body exhibits the phenomena character- 
istic of nuclear division even ina simple form. Consequently 
much doubt has been expressed as to its morphology and pos- 
sible relation to a nucleus. 

The most recent and detailed investigations have, however, 
brought forward much evidence to the effect that the granular 
material in the central body is chromatin which becomes organ- 
ized into chromosomes that are distributed by a form of mitotic 
division. In the vegetative cells, which generally divide rapidly, 
the chromatin is never held within a nuclear membrane but in 
young heterocysts and spores such inclosing membranes have 
been found (Olive, : 04). 
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Olive (:04) has given especial attention to methods of sec- 
tioning and staining on the slide and presents the most detailed 
account of the structure and behavior of the chromatin and the 
simple apparatus which brings about the division of the central 
body. The central body is made up chiefly of dense kinoplasm 
with a fibrillar structure in which lie chromosomes that may be 
counted and whose number is found to be constant in several 
species. Thus there are eight chromosomes in a species of 
Gloeocapsa and Nostoc and sixteen in certain forms of Oscilla- 
toria, Phormidium, and Calothrix. The chromatin in some 
cases was observed to be organized into what seemed to be a 
simple type of spirem (especially clear in Gloeocapsa) within the 
central body, and the chromosomes are formed by a concentra- 
tion of material at certain points which are constant in the cells 
of the same plant. 

Olive found evidence that the chromosomes split during the 
process of division of the central body and are gathered in two 
groups at the ends of the achromatic structure which is gener- 
ally flattened at the poles and conforms in other particulars to 
the shape of the cells. The two sets of chromosomes are 
finally separated by the cell wall which develops from the pe- 
riphery during cell division and cuts the achromatic structure 
in the middle region. That portion of the central body which 
remains between the two sets of daughter chromosomes is 
regarded by Olive as equivalent to the central spindle so well 
defined in stages of anaphase and telophase in mitoses of higher 
plants. The central body during this process of division has 
certainly very much the appearance of a simple type of spindle 
although there are not present the large fibers so characteristic 
of nuclear figures in higher plants. Moreover it can scarcely 
be held that the division is one of simple fusion when chromo- 
somes are present in constant numbers and split into two groups 
with each division of the cell. Olive believes that the achro- 
matic structure, present during cell division, is a disc-shaped, 
generally flat-poled spindle, densely fibrous in structure and that 
the fission of the chromosomes and their separation into two 
sets constitutes a true mitotic division of the central body, which 
is a nucleus. 
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Other authors as Scott (88), Hegler (:o1), Biitschli (: 02), 
and Kohl (:03), also believe that the central body is a nucleus 
which divides mitotically but none has described the process as 
so closely similar to nuclear division in higher plants as in the 
account of Olive. Some of their results are criticized by Olive 
as based on preparations in which the stain was not properly 
differentiated or the sections were too thick. Among the recent 
writers Wager (:03) stands alone as holding that the nucleus 
divides directly (amitotically) by a process of simple fission. 
Both Kohl and Wager conceive the chromatin as in a network 
or convolute spirem which breaks up into segments which are 
drawn apart, thread by thread, quite a different process from the 
splitting of organized chromosomes. Other authors have held 
that the granules in the central body were chromatin although | 
they were not willing to admit the structure as a nucleus. Thus 
Macallum (’99) found that the central body contained phosphor- 
ous and “masked iron” toa conspicuous degree and he, with 
other investigators, has shown that this structure resists the 
action of artificial gastric juice, solutions of pepsin, etc. These 
chemical reactions are considered confirmatory of the theory 
that the granular material is a proteid of a high order of or- 
ganization such as would be expected of chromatin. However, 
such chemical tests are very difficult to apply and do not seem to 
the writer so important in establishing the nature of the central 
body as does the careful study of its structure and activity during 
cell division. The objection that the central body lacks a mem- 
brane, universally present around resting nuclei of higher plants, 
is not regarded as vital by Olive. In the first place such a 
membrane may be found around the resting nuclei in young 
heterocysts and spores and its absence in vegetative cells is 
probably explained by the rapidity of the successive cell divi- 
sions. There are some recent writers, as Massart (:02) and 
Zacharias (: 00, :03) who are still unconvinced that the granules 
in the central body are chromatin and that the structure is the 
equivalent of a nucleus. Their papers and figures, however, 
clearly show that they have failed to find the detailed structures 
of other investigators. 

Fischer (97) has been the most conspicuous opponent of the 
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view that the cells of the Cyanophycez and also of the Schizo- 
mycetes contain nuclei, taking a position in sharp opposition to 
that of Biitschli (96). Fischer’s conclusions were based on his 
failure to find that differentiation of the protoplasm within the 
cell demanded by the conception of the central body and the 
activities of this structure during cell division as described by 
other authors. He presented a sharp criticism of the conclu- 
sions based on the reaction of stains in determining the nature 
of protoplasmic structures, criticisms largely directed against the 
investigations of Biitschli. He showed by some ingenious experi- 
ments upon emulsions of albumen fixed on a slide that stain 
reactions were a purely physical phenomenon. Thus the same 
combinations of stains, such as saffranin and gentian violet, may 
be made to give exactly opposite results in differentiating a mix- 
ture of large and small globules of albumen when used in reverse 
order. He attached no importance to the so called affinity of a 
protoplasmic structure for a particular stain and would not accept 
such apparent affinity as evidence of its chemical nature. The 
fact that the central body takes chromatic stains did not seem to 
him important evidence of its nuclear character and he was very 
positive in his belief that the cells of the Cyanophyceze do not 
contain nuclei and that the central bodies should not be consid- 
ered the phylogenetic forerunners of such structures. 

This attitude of Fischer towards conclusions based on stain 
reactions was later presented in more elaborate form in his cri- 
tique (’99) on methods of fixing and staining protoplasm and has 
had an important influence on methods of cytological investi- 
gation and interpretation. The stain reaction is now regarded 
as probably merely a physical phenomenon but an effective 
means of differentiating protoplasmic structures. The deter- 
mination of their morphology rests with an understanding of 
their history and behavior in the activities of the cell. Although 
Fischer’s general criticism of methods of cell research was 
timely and in some instances richly deserved, nevertheless his 
particular conclusions respecting the cell structure of the Cyano- 
phycez and the Schizomycetes have not been sustained by 
investigators who have followed the history of the protoplasmic 
structures in the cells of these organisms. 
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We may pass now to the peripheral region of the cell which 
holds the blue-green coloring matter of the Cyanophyceze. A 
number of investigators, as Wager (:03), Kohl (:03), Hegler 
(:o1), and Hieronymus (’92), have held that this pigment was 
contained in minute granules distributed throughout the cyto- 
plasm under the cell wall. These granules have at times been 
termed chromatophores or plastids and Hegler has proposed for 
them the name cyanoplastids. Other authors, especially Fischer 
(97), Nadson (95), Palla (93), and Zukal (’92) have been unable 
to find these color-bearing granules and have believed the color- 
ing matter to be uniformly diffused throughout the peripheral 
region of the cell. Fischer has made a particularly thorough 
study of the reactions of the pigmented region to various acids 
in comparison with the chromatophores of higher algze and con- 
cludes that no plastids are present but that the color is held in a 
hollow cylindrical or spherical outer layer of protoplasm which 
may be termed a chromatophore. Olive supports Fischer, 
approaching the subject from a very different point of view. If 
minute plastids are present they should be visible in fixed and 
stained material and Olive is unable to find any trace of Hegler’s 
cyanoplasts. The granules of the outer region of the protoplast 
seem to be colorless inclusions. 

Perhaps the most confused part of the discussion on the 
structure of the cell of the blue-green algze is that which deals 
with certain inclusions. There are apparently two sorts which 
are very common in the cells: (1) the cyanophycin granules 
(Borzi) and (2) the slime globules. The cyanophycin granules 
are very apt to lie along the cross walls in filamentous forms or 
in other peripheral regions of the cell. They are generally 
believed to be a form of food material and it has been suggested 
that they are the first visible product of photosynthetic processes, 
but their chemical nature is under dispute. The slime globules 
lie more frequently in the interior region of the cell close to the 
nucleus and frequently within this structure. They have been 
termed nucleoli by some authors and also confused with chro- 
matin. Besides these two bodies, other minute globules have 
been described as oil or fat and some remarkable crystalloid 
structures have been figured, especially by Hieronymus (’92). 
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Indeed the entire subject is so confused that it does not seem 
desirable for us to take it up in detail at this time, especially 
since these inclusions are apparently all secretions or excretions 
and not morphological features of the cell. The.most compre- 
hensive discussions of the subject will be found in the papers of 
Hegler (: 01), Kohl (:03), and Zacharias (: 03).! 

Schizomycetes (Bacteria) —The history of research upon the 
cell structure of the Schizomycetes has run in large part parallel 
with that on the Cyanophycez. The clearest results have come 
from studies upon the larger forms of the sulphur bacteria, 
especially certain species of Beggiatoa, and on certain forms of 
Spirillum. The more minute types and pathogenic forms in par- 
ticular have proved very baffling because of their small size and 
it can scarcely be said that we fully understand their cell struc- 
ture. As in the Cyanophycee, investigators of the bacteria fall 
into two groups: one holding that the Schizomycetes entirely 
lack a nucleus and the other that there is present a structure, 
often termed a central body, which is the equivalent of a nucleus. 

Biitschli (96, :02) has been the most conspicuous advocate 
of the latter view. He described and figured clearly a central 
body in the cells of Beggiatoa, Chromatium, and Spirillum with 
the same organization as given in his account of that body in the 
Cyanophycez. The central body contains granular material 
which Biitschli regards as chromatin and the structure is shown 
in stages of division. Biitschli has no hesitation in giving the 
central body the value of a nucleus. It lies within a peripheral 


'Since the above was written a lengthy paper by Fischer, “Die Zelle der 
Cyanophyceen’”’ has appeared (Bot. Zert., vol. 63, p. 51, 1905), too late to be 
included in these reviews. Fischer has not changed his conclusions on the chief 
points as discussed in his earlier papers. ‘Ihe chromatophore is a closed cylin- 
drical structure; the cyanophycin granules are proteid in character ; glycogen and 
another carbohydrate, anabznin, are conspicuous substances in the cell; the 
central body is not a nucleus but the seat of important metabolic processes con- 
cerned with these carbohydrates, and its contents and behavior in cell division 
have only a superficial resemblance to nuclear structure and mitosis; the chro- 
matin granules of Kiitschli, Olive, and others are masses of anabznin (a car- 
bohydrate). Fischer's criticisms are fundamental and it is evident that the 
morphologists must clearly establish the proteid nature of the central body and 
its contents (especially the ‘* so called” chromatin granules) before they can 
expect the acceptance of their conclusions as to its nuclear character. 
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region of protoplasm as in the Cyanophycez. There is of course 
no blue-green pigment (phycocyan) in the cells of bacteria and 
consequently no chromatophore but several sorts of inclusions 
may be present in the protoplasm. The nature of some of the 
inclusions is not clear and this subject has not been given as 
much attention as in the Cyanophycez. It is significant that 
this cell structure should be found so clearly in the Beggiatoa 
since this organism seems very close to Oscillatoria in its mor- 
phology. Some of the larger species of Beggiatoa may be 
expected to yield conclusions similar to those of Olive’s investi- 
gation on Oscillatoria if sectioned and critically stained, especi- 
ally as the cells are very large in some forms and there is 
probably less extraneous matter to complicate the interpretation 
of the preparations. 

As has been stated, investigations upon the smaller species of 
bacteria and especially upon pathogenic forms have met with 
great difficulties. These led at one time to the ingenious theory 
of Biitschli (’90), followed by Zettnow (’97) that possibly the 
entire protoplast had the value of a nucleus. That is to say, 
an outer peripheral region of cytoplasm had either never been 
developed in these organisms or, if present, had become so 
closely associated with the chromatin that it could not be dis- 
tinguished as a special region of the cell. A peripheral region 
of cytoplasm is represented in some of the larger forms by the 
cilia and by accumulations of protoplasm at the ends of the cells, 
especially clearly shown in Spirillum (Biitschli, 96; Zettnow, 
Later Zettnow (’99) and Feinberg (:00) applying the 
staining method of Romanowski, followed by several later inves- 
tigators with improved technique (Nakanishi, :o1, and others), 
succeeded in differentiating a minute body in the cells of smaller 
bacteria and pathogenic forms, which is regarded now as similar 
to the central body of the sulphur bacteria and a true nucleus. 
This structure is very minute since it occupies a portion of 
these exceedingly small cells. Naturally it will be very difficult 
to obtain any detailed knowledge of its structure and behavior 
during cell division. But enough seems to be known to justify 
the belief that differentiated nuclear structures are probably 
present even in the smallest types of bacteria. A recent paper 
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of Vejdovsky (: 04) describes and figures a simple type of spindle 
in Bacterium gammeri and Bryodrilus ehlerst with a separation 
of two groups of chromatin granules during mitosis. 

The chief critics of the conclusions that the cells of Schizo- 
mycetes are nucleated have been Migula (’95) and Fischer. 
The latter author in particular has devoted considerable attention 
to the group especially in his paper of 1897 which is largely a 
discussion of Biitschli’s (’96) results on studies of the blue-green 
algze and bacteria. Fischer considers the central body described 
by Biitschli in the sulphur bacteria as merely a vacuolate region 
of the cell made conspicuous by the arrangement of the sulphur 
grains and that the structure does not appear in cells which are 
free from sulphur. The granular material, considered as chro- 
matin by others, is regarded by Fischer as reserve material. 
The central body described by Biitschli in the cells of Spirillum 
is stated to be a product of contraction. In general the same 
criticism which Fischer applied to the methods of staining and 
interpretation of structures in the Cyanophycez is presented for 
the Schizomycetes. Fischer cannot justify Biitschli’s (’90) view 
that the smaller bacteria are chiefly composed of nuclear sub- 
stance, a view which probably has few if any followers to-day 
and could scarcely claim to be more than a passing suggestion. 
In short, Fischer finds no evidence of a nuclear structure in the 
Schizomycetes but curiously ends by declaring that the group 
has no affinities with the Cyanophycez but that its forms are 
closely associated with the Flagellata. 

Saccharomycetes (Yeasts) — The structure of the yeast cell 
has been perhaps the subject of as long a series of investigations 
as the cells of the Cyanophycez and Schizomycetes, and the 
problems in both cases have many similar features. The chief 
problem in the yeasts has concerned the presence or absence of 
an organized nucleus or its equivalent in the form of some sim- 
pler structure. The accounts range from a complete denial of 
its presence to descriptions of a nuclear apparatus of considera- 
ble complexity which passes through some rather involved activi- 
ties during cell division. It is impossible for us to treat the 
subject historically. We shall only consider the accounts of the 
most recent investigators and try to determine the probable 
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bearing of these studies. An admirable review of the early lit- 
erature is presented in Wager’s paper of 1898. 

Wager (’98) himself has made one of the most detailed studies 
of the yeast cell and his conclusions on the presence of a 
“nuclear apparatus” will be made the starting point of our dis- 
cussion. The yeast cell contains a structure, termed by Wager 
a “nuclear body,” generally situated at one side, close to the 
cell wall. This body resembles the nucleolus of higher plants in 
its homogeneous structure and reaction to stains. Besides the 
“nuclear body’ Wager finds a vacuole always present which 
contains granular material and is an important part of the nuclear 
apparatus. This “nuclear vacuole” must be carefully distin- 
guished from other vacuoles of the usual type which merely con- 
tain glycogen.. There are besides some globular bodies in the 
protoplasm whose nature may be oil in some cases and proteid in 
others. The “nuclear body”’ is always in close contact with the 
“ nuclear vacuole” but is never within it. The amount of granu- 
lar material in the nuclear vacuole is variable but it someti: <s 
contains a dense mass. This content is believed to be chro. .:a- 
tin from the behavior to stains and insolubility in digestive 
fluids. Sometimes the nuclear vacuole disappears but in such 
cases the granular network is found in contact with the nuclear 
body and sometimes distributed about it in a very regular man- 
ner. The chromatic granular material appears then to be a per- 
manent substance in the cell and always closely associated with 
the nuclear body, sometimes distributed about it and sometimes 
included within a special vacuole. 

Wager concludes that the nuclear apparatus consists of (1) a 
nucleolus (nuclear body) and (2) a store of chromatin in a net- 
work, either enclosed in a vacuole in close contact with the 
nucleolus or lying freely about the nucleolus or sometimes 
disseminated in granules generally throughout the cytoplasm. 
Wager believes that the nuclear vacuole arises from the fusion 
of numerous small vacuoles which lie around the chromatin gran- 
ules which thus come to lie within a common vesicle. This 
mode of origin seems reasonable from what we know of the 
history of the nuclear vacuole which arises around the chromo- 
somes that gather at anaphase of mitosis to form daughter 
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nuclei in higher plants. The earlier investigators for the most 
part failed to recognize the chromatic granules and network 
and considered the nucleolar body (nucleolus) to be the nucleus 
of the cell. Janssens and Leblanc (’98), however, described a 
nucleus with a membrane containing caryoplasm and a nucleolus, 
and other authors noted the vacuole and believed that it held 
some relation to the nucleus. 

Both the nuclear vacuole and the nuclear body (nucleolus) 
take part in the process of bud formation. The bud appears on 
the opposite side of the cell from the nuclear body and the nu- 
clear vacuole lies between. The bud contains at first cytoplasm 
alone; then the nuclear vacuole begins to pass into it and the 
nuclear body takes a position in the vicinity, between the 
mother-cell and the bud. The nuclear body now divides by 
simple fission and one half enters the bud. The nuclear vacu- 
ole gradually constricts and is drawn apart in the canal between 
the two cells. The two daughter nuclear vacuoles and nuclear 
bodies then pass to opposite ends of the mother- and daughter- 
cells respectively. If the nuclear vacuole is absent the chroma- 
tin network is drawn apart so that a division is effected ina 
similar manner. 

At the time of spore formation, the chromatin is reported by 
Wager to become so closely associated with the nuclear body 
that the two substances cannot be easily separated and behave 
as one. The resultant structure elongates and divides by con- 
striction and the subsequent divisions are of the same character. 
Strands of deeply staining protoplasm between the daughter 
nuclei are of interest as suggesting the possibility of a simple 
type of spindle. Wager describes the formation of spore walls 
around the nuclei enclosing a portion of the protoplasm and 
thus cutting the spores out from the remaining non-nucleate cell 
contents. The details of this process are not known and might 
prove very interesting since the process, from Wager’s account, 
would seem to be one of free cell formation without, however, 
the characteristics described by Harper in spore formation 
within the ascus. It should be more thoroughly studied for it 
is possible that the division will be found to involve cleavage 
furrows and really prove to be a type of segmentation by con- 
striction (Section II, Amer. Nat., vol. 38, p. 453, June, 1904). 
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Several papers have appeared on the structure of the yeast 
cell since Wager’s account of 1898. Marpmann (:02) and 
Feinberg (:02) described much simpler conditions than are 
reported by Wager, and recognize scarcely more than a deeply 
staining body which they terma nucleus. Hirschbruch (:02) 
gives an extraordinary description, accompanied by diagram- 
matic figures, of a nuclear structure and a body, staining red 
and blue respectively, which are supposed to fuse previous to 
the development of a bud, but the account is so unsatisfactory 
as to merit little attention. Janssens (:03) reviews the work of 
these investigators and others in comparison with his earlier 
results (Janssens and Leblanc, ’98). Guilliermond (:04) has 
published the most recent paper presenting more completely his 
conclusions of an earlier investigation in 1902. 

Guilliermond’s conclusions have some points of resemblance 
to those of Wager. He finds a nuclear vacuole containing a 
granular network believed to be chromatin and a_ nucleolar 
structure. The entire body seems to be a true nucleus, not dif- 
fering in its essentials from the nuclei of other fungi. Some- 
times all the material in the nucleus seems to be condensed into 
a central body, a sort of chromatin nucleolus (chromoblast) 
somewhat resembling a similar structure in Spirogyra. Guillier- 
mond figures the nucleus as constricting during the process of 
budding, one part passing into the daughter cell. His figures 
show clearly deeply stained material outside of the nuclear 
membrane in a position similar to that of Wager’s nucleolar 
body (nucleolus). 

These points of agreement seem to justify at least in part 
Wager’s account, but of course the peculiarities of both lead 
one to suspect that there are important features in the structure 
of the nucleus and in the events of nuclear division which have 
not been determined. It certainly seems probable that chroma- 
tin is present in definitely organized bodies (chromosomes) some- 
times within a vacuole and sometimes lying around a nucleolar 
structure. The latter also holds an intimate relation to the 
chromatin, which is frequently true in higher plants. There are 
indications that a simple type of spindle is present at least in 
the nuclear divisions during spore formation. In view of 
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Olive’s results in studies on the Cyanophyceze it does not 
seem unreasonable to hope that more accurate staining of very 
thin sections will bring the peculiarities of these accounts into 
harmony with mitotic phenomena of higher forms. 

The accounts of conjugation in yeasts (Barker, :o1 and 
Guilliermond, :03) which were discussed under “ Asexual Cell 
Unions and Nuclear Fusions” in Section IV give no additional 
information on the essential structure of the yeast cell. 


2. COMPARISONS OF THE STRUCTURE OF SOME HiIdif.R TYPES 
OF PLANT CELL WITH SIMPLER CONDITIQN@. 


Some of the most fruitful and interesting fields off investiga- 
tion in cell structure are likely to be in those boffler groups 
between the very simplest conditions of the lowef alge and 
fungi and the higher regions where the nucleus andfprocesses of 
mitosis have clearly the essential features which fire generally 
ascribed to this structure and its activities. At present the gap 
seems very great between the simple conditions of the Scnizo- 
phyta and the groups of alge and fungi on the next higher 
general level. But as a matter of fact we know almost noth- 
ing of the nuclear structure in the lowest groups of the Chloro- 
phyceze, z. ¢., among the simplest of the unicellular green alge. 
It is rather remarkable that this region should have been 
so neglected. 

The Nucleus.— Comparative studies on the nucleus naturally 
treat chiefly of the chromosomes and nucleolus. One of the 
most interesting features of more recent research on the nucleus 
has been the steady accumulation of evidence indicating that the 
nucleolus holds a very important relation to the chromatin con- 
tent. There are types among the lower algz in which the whole 
or a greater part of the chromatin is gathered into a dense nu- 
cleolar body in the resting nucleus. Spirogyra is the best 
known illustration of this condition and has been studied by 
several investigators. Similar phenomena have been reported 
by myself in Corallina (Davis, ’98), by Golenkin (’99) for 
Spheeroplea, and by Wolfe (:04) for Nemalion. Some nuclei, 
however, particularly in the higher plants have nucleoli whose 
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substance does not seem to contribute directly to the chromo- 
somes and these have been regarded as secretions within the 
nucleus. Strasburger believed that such were masses of reserve 
material drawn upon by the kinoplasm during the process of 
spindle formation. The term plastin has been applied to such 
substance in the nucleolus and also in the linin as cannot be 
directly connected with chromatin. A nucleolus may consist of 
plastin alone, or have with this substance varying quantities of 
chromatin. Nucleoli consisting of chromatin alone may be ex- 
pected among the lower plants from the studies on Spirogyra, 
Corallina, Sphzroplea, and Nemalion. Plastin and chromatin 
are probably closely related substances. 

A recent paper of Wager (: 04) indicates that the nucleolus 
of some higher plants holds a far closer relation to the chromo- 
somes than has been supposed and rather weakens Strasburger’s 
theory of the structure as a reserve mass drawn upon during 
mitotic activities. This study and recent papers by Miss Mer- 
riman (:04) and Mano (:04) have all been upon the cells of root 
tips while the conceptions of Strasburger and others have been 
founded largely on the structure and behavior of the nucleolus 
in the spore mother-cell during the mitoses of sporogenesis. 
Wager treats of the root tip of Phaseolus, Miss Merriman of 
Allium, and Mano of Solanum and Phaseolus. They are impor- 
tant contributions to the subject of the nucleolus and should be 
considered in any treatment of this structure. The papers 
appeared too recently to be noted in our brief account of 
the nucleolus in Section I which is consequently incomplete. 
Wager’s paper especially presents an excellent review of the 
literature on the nucleolus in the plant cell. 

Wager concludes that the nucleolus is really a portion of the 
nuclear network and that the spirem is derived in part at least 
from this structure. Material from the nucleolus then passes 
into the chromosomes. Also, in the reconstruction of the 
daughter nuclei the chromosomes are massed together at a cer- 
tain stage and from this mass the nucleolus emerges, taking out 
with it the greater part of the chromatin. Wager then con- 
siders the nucleolus as a store of chromatin which must be 
taken into account in theories of heredity based on the morpho- 
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logical independence of the chromosomes. Miss Merriman 
reports the origin of the nucleoli as masses among the meshes 
of chromatin from which they draw their substance. Mano, in 
contrast to Wager, holds that the nucleoli appear as globules 
independent of the chromatin network and later flow together 
into a single body. The chromosomes are also believed by 
Mano to be morphologically independent of the nucleolus and 
if the latter furnishes material to the former it is not by the 
emergence of strands as described by Wager. Mano then holds 
the nucleolus to be an accessory structure without morphologi- 
cal relation to the chromosomes. 

The theory of the individuality of the chromosomes is of 
course vitally concerned with the problem of the morphology of 
the nucleolus but this topic we have reserved for later treatment 
under the caption : “ The Essential Structures of the Plant Cell 
and their Behavior in Ontogeny.”” Tke chromatin and nucleoli 
within the nucleus of a higher plant lie in a vacuole whose fluid 
content is bounded by a plasma membrane similar to that around 
any vacuole in the cell. Lawson (:03) and Grégoire and 
Wygaerts (:03) have emphasized this structural condition in 
recent papers but the central idea seems to be an old one run- 
ning through the writings of Strasburger from an early period. 

We bring up these striking conceptions of nuclear structure 
in the higher plants because it seems very probable that a much 
clearer understanding of the problems will come through inves- 
tigations upon the simpler conditions in the lower plants. 
There, we may hope to find evidence of the primitive forms of 
nucleolar and chromatic associations with perhaps some clues as 
to the manner of the development of the higher types of struc- 
ture. Thus the yeast cell, as reported by Wager (’98) with its 
chromatin sometimes collected within a vacuole and sometimes 
distributed in the cytoplasm and a nuclear body (nucleolus) in 
close association with the nuclear vacuole, but not within, is of 
the greatest interest as presenting intermediate stages in the 
complexity of nuclear structure and illustrates what may be 
hoped from further research among the lower forms. 

The Chromatophore and Plastid.—In considering the great 
variety of chromatophores and plastids exhibited among the 
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thallophytes one notices at once certain features of their distri- 
bution in various groups. The large chromatophores are charac- 
teristic of the cells of simpler and more primitive groups and the 
small plastids, numerous in the cells, are generally present in 
types which are at a fairly high evolutionary level. There are 
exceptions of course to this general statement but some of 
these are prabably significant of phylogenetic relations. 

The evidence all indicates that the primitive type of chroma- 
tophore was a large structure in the peripheral region of the 
protoplast and with an ill defined boundary or occupying the 
entire surface of the cell. This type of structure is at present 
characteristic of chromatophores of the Cyanophycez and is also 
present in numbers of the lower groups of green alga. Thus 
we may find many types in the Pleurococcacez whose cells con- 
tain a pigment so diffused that it is impossible to establish 
definite limits and similar conditions often appear in the cells of 
some of the higher algze as in Hydrodictyon and certain simple 
forms of the Ulothricacez. 

The simple diffused types of chromatophores of the lower 
algze become replaced in higher groups either by sharply differ- 
entiated structures of definite form and often showing internal 
organization in the form of pyrenoids or by numerous plastids. 
There is considerable evidence that the plastids have arisen by 
the successive splitting or division of large organized chromato- 
phores. The most highly differentiated chromatophores are 
found in the Conjugales and the remarkable size and symmetry 
of these cells is emphasized by the same peculiarities of the 
chromatophores. They are generally so placed in the cells as to 
give an almost perfect balance of protoplasmic structure. This 
principle is especially clearly illustrated among the desmids and 
in such forms as Zygnema and Mougeotia while even Spirogyra 
illustrates the principle strikingly in the distribution of its spi- 
rally wound chromatophores. 

Plastids are characteristic of the Siphonales, Charales, most 
of the Rhodophycez, the higher Phaeophycez, and all groups 
generally above the thallophytes. It seems to be the type of 
structure best suited to cell activities since with few exceptions 
it is found in groups in the highest lines of plant evolution in 
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various directions. The only striking exceptions to this broad 
principle are Anthoceros, whose cells contain each a single large 
chromatophore, and Selaginella. Selaginella is especially inter- 
esting for, while the cells of the meristematic region and young 
organs contain but a single chromatophore, this structure may 
divide later in some types to forma chain of discoid plastids in 
older cells connected with one another by delicate strands of 
protoplasm. Thus in the life history of certain species of Sela- 
ginella we have plainly shown the change from a single chroma- 
tophore to a number of plastids. It seems probable that this 
history repeats in general outline the evolutionary history of the 
condition characterized by numerous plastids within a cell from 
a primitive type of cell structure with but a single chromato- 
phore. Anthoceros and Selaginella may be regarded as forms 
whose cells still retain the primitive conditions with respect to 
the single large chromatophore. There are somewhat similar 
illustrations in the Rhodophycez as in Nemalion and Batracho- 
spermum whose cells hold a single large chromatophore while 
most of the more highly organized red alge have numerous 
plastids. A beautiful series of stages illustrating the evolu- 
tionary principles outlined above might be worked out in the 
Phzeophycez. 

What is the fundamental principle underlying the substitution 
of numerous plastids ina cell in place of a single chromato- 
phore? The author believes that it must have relation to the 
preservation within large cells of a certain balance of the meta- 
bolic centers. The fission of a plastid is a process of constric- 
tion and studies on Anthoceros (Davis, ’99, p. 94) indicate 
that the bounding cytoplasmic membrane exerts pressure upon 
the elongating structure. It seems probable that the division is 
due to the mechanical separation of material that is too bulky 
for the most effective results of photosynthesis which in the 
case of a single chromatophore are centered in a particular 
region of the cell. By the division of a chromatophore into 
numerous plastids the photosynthetic activities are distributed 
among several centers and a much better balance results within 
the cell. It is very interesting that the large elaborate chroma- 
tophores with their peculiar internal differentiations, the pyre- 
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noids and caryoids, should have been displaced by the much 
simpler and apparently homogeneous plastids. 

A comparative study of chromatophores and plastids from 
the point of view of their evolutionary history is much to be 
desired and such research would necessitate extensive studies 
among the lower groups of algz and especially in the Proto- 
coccales. Such studies would involve far more than the general 
morphology of the chromatophore and plastid. The structure 
and activities of the pyrenoid are a very important subject as 
shown by the investigations of Timberlake on Hydrodictyon 
and nothing is known of the function of the caryoid. A de- 
tailed investigation of the chromatophore or plastid throughout 
ontogeny is yet to be made. 

The Cytoplasm.— There is no region of the plant cell whose 
structure is more varied and as little understood as that pre- 
sented by the cytoplasm with its diverse conditions. We have 
throughout these papers held to the classification of Strasburger 
that the cytoplasm may be separated into two forms: kinoplasm 
and trophoplasm, which show certain structural peculiarities and 
are characterized by very different forms of activity. While it 
must be acknowledged that kinoplasm and trophoplasm are very 
similar in certain regions of the cell and at certain periods of 
the cell history, still the distinctions are in general clearly 
marked. 

Kinoplasm is homogeneous in structure, either minutely 
granular or consisting of delicate fibrilla composed of very 
small granules placed end to end. The homogeneous condition 
is characteristically shown in the three forms of plasma mem- 
branes which cytoplasm places between itself and external or 
internal surface contacts. The three membranes are: the outer 
plasma membrane, the nuclear membrane, and the vacuolar 
membranes. They are certainly closely related and probably 
identical in structure and appear to be the natural expression of 
protoplasm to contact with a fluid (water) medium. The fibril- 
lar condition appears during mitosis and serves important func- 
tions in the mechanism (spindle) through which the chromosomes 
are distributed and in most of the higher plants determines the 
position of the cell wall that is generally formed with each 
nuclear division, 
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But the manifestations of kinoplasm during nuclear division 
and also in relation to cilia-bearing surfaces are exceedingly 
various and it is among these structures that our ignorance of 
relationships and modes of origin is deepest. These kinoplasmic 
structures have been described in various connections through- 
out this series of papers and especially in Sections I, II, and 
III, and need not be treated here. But the point which should 
be emphasized in this connection is the necessity of the close 
study of their simplest expressions in the lower regions of the 
thallophytes. The most varied forms of kinoplasm are in the 
thallophytes where asters, centrospheres, and centrosomes ob- 
tain and where ciliated cells, presumably with blepharoplasts, 
may occupy long periods of the life history. It is here that we 
must search for information that will bring order out of the con- 
fusion of our present accounts and insufficiency of knowledge. 
The most vital problems relating to kinoplasm concern the ori- 
gin and the events of the simplest types of mitotic phenomena 
and the formation of cilia. We have a fairly clear understand- 
ing of the general features of mitosis in the groups above the 
thallophytes and their relation to the lower types and these will 
be briefly treated in the following portion of this section under 
the head: “Some Apparent Tendencies in the Evolution of 
Mitotic Phenomena.” But the events of mitosis among the 
thallophytes are exceedingly various and difficult to understand 
and nothing is known of their origin or relation to the simpler 
conditions which must be present in the lowest regions of the 
Chlorophyceze and in the Cyanophycez. 

Trophoplasm comprises all of the cytoplasm included within 
the plasma membranes. While this region does not give rise to 
such highly differentiated cell organs as the kinoplasm, never- 
theless some remarkably interesting structures are developed. 
Coenocentra and Physodes are specialized structures of exceed- 
ing interest and our ignorance of the latter is truly remarkable. 
Nematocysts if trophoplasmic offer another attractive subject for 
investigation. In a sense, chromatophores and plastids may be 
considered trophoplasmic but their high grade of specialization 
and fixity as cell organs gives them a certain independence of 
other structures in the cell. Respecting the structure of the 
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groundwork of trophoplasm, whether fibrillar, granular, or pre- 
senting the structure of foam, botanical science has as yet fur- 
nished very little systematic study and this field of research is 
one of exceptional opportunity for the student of the plant cell. 

The Cell Wall—The cell wall may be treated from two 
points of view : either with respect to the strict chemistry of its 
organization and development or more largely for the biological 
and morphological features involved. The chemistry of the cell 
wall is an exceedingly complex subject which has developed a 
special literature of its own. In the substance termed cellulose 
we are not dealing with a single body but rather with a large 
group of closely related bodies. And besides the members of 
the cellulose group there may be present foreign substances so 
intimately associated with the carbohydrates as to resist very 
severe treatment. We cannot even touch this phase of the sub- 
ject ; a brief review of its complexities and problems is presented 
by Beer (:04) and there are further references in Section I of 
these ‘ Studies.” 

There are, however, some biological features of the process of 
wall formation, the morphological and physiological aspects of 
the phenomena as they are related to protoplasm, which offer 
some exceedingly interesting problems especially among the 
thallophytes. It has long been a matter of dispute whether the 
cell wall is a secretion from the surface of a plasma membrane 
or is formed wholly or in part by the transformation of such a 
membrane. 

It seems to be established now that substances of the cellu- 
lose groups are only formed in contact with plasma membranes, 
that is, they are not formed actually in the interior of proto- 
plasm although they may appear to lie in such situations. Thus 
the material of the capillitium of the Myxomycetes which is of 
the same character as the chief substance in the exterior cover- 
ing of the fructification, is laid down within vacuoles in the 
protoplasm, and is therefore in contact with the surface of vacu- 
olar plasma membranes precisely as the outer covering lies in 
contact with the surface of the outer plasma membrane. The 
morphological relation of capillitium and outer covering to the 
surface of plasma membranes is therefore precisely the same. 
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And similarly the cross wall which takes the position of the cell 
plate at the end of mitosis is not developed from the transfor- 
mation of a film of protoplasm but is laid down between two 
surfaces that separate to form a thin vacuole which later spreads 
to the edge of the cell and the wall is deposited between these two 
membranes which are almost in contact. There are a number 
of cases in which large strands or masses of protoplasm have 
been described as changing directly into cellulose but it is prob- 
able that these examples upon further study will exhibit the 
same relation of the cellulose substances to plasma membranes 
as in the typical cases of wall formation. There are many inter- 
esting examples of cellulose formation whose precise relation to 
the protoplasm has not yet been determined. 

Respecting the exact method by which a cellulose wall is laid 
down by a plasma membrane there is very little real informa- 
tion. It is clear now that the cellulose is not a secretion from 
the plasma membrane comparable to a mineral shell. There is 
much evidence that protoplasm is actually sacrificed in the de- 
velopment of cellulose. There are numerous illustrations, as in 
the tracheids and other cells empty of protoplasm, where the 
final secondary thickenings are deposited as the protoplast grows 
smaller and eventually disappears, a large part of its substance 
evidently contributing to the deposits which are members of the 
cellulose group. But of course it cannot be supposed that the 
molecules of the proteids are changed directly into those of the 
carbohydrates. Nevertheless it does seem clear that the carbo- 
hydrates appear simultaneously with the disappearance of the 
proteids and occupy the position formerly held by the latter. It 
is probable that with the splitting up of the proteid molecule, 
carbohydrate material is formed which displaces the proteid sub- 
stances. So in a broad sense the cellulose deposit actually does 
represent a transformation of a plasma membrane. 

The evidence in general favors the view that the wall, lamellze, 
and other deposits of cellulose only increase in amount when in 
actual contact with a plasma membrane. Some apparent excep- 
tions to this principle are easily understood. Thus cell walls or 
portions of such may swell greatly and become much softer in 
consistency and perhaps even mucilaginous. There are no 
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reasons for regarding such transformations as an actual increase 
in the carbohydrate material for it is clear that the substance is 
a body with a greater amount of water in its organization than 
is present in the more usual forms of cellulose compounds. 
But there are some cases which are not so easily understood and 
perhaps the most widely known are the megaspore walls of cer- 
tain species of Selaginella. These spores are remarkable for a 
differentiation of the spore wall in which the outer layer seems 
to be entirely separated from the inner by a space and yet is 
able to increase enormously in size and take on marked pecul- 
iarities of. structure, but apparently without any relation to the 
protoplast. It may, however, be justly questioned whether the 
apparent space between the inner and outer wall is really a 
cavity and may not be filled with plastic material which holds 
the two walls in intimate organic relation to one another and to 
the protoplast. Miss Lyon has recently given this subject at- 
tention and announced her belief that the latter condition ob- 
tains. Her conclusions will be awaited with interest. 

As regards the way in which a cell wall increases in size we 
are still limited to the two conceptions termed (1) growth by 
apposition and (2) growth by intussusception. The first method 
consists in the laying down of successive layers by the plasma 
membrane and results in a thickening of the cell wall. It is of 
course a comparatively simple process. Growth by intussuscep- 
tion is a stretching or expansion of the substance which seems 
to be greatly increased in quantity although the morphology of 
the structure remains the same. The current explanation out- 
lined by Nageli assumes that new molecules of carbohydrates 
are intercalated among the old. It seems more probable that 
the increase in bulk is due to some modification or rearrange- 
ment of existing molecules, involved, perhaps with an increase 
of material but not through the actual intercalation of new 
molecules of the same or original carbohydrates. The chem- 
istry of the carbohydrates is so complex that great changes of 
form, bulk, or optical properties may be readily assumed which 
would quite change the appearance of a structure without, how- 
ever, necessitating the transportation of new carbohydrate sub- 
stance to it directly. 
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There are many forms, particularly among the lower plants, 
where studies on the processes of wall formation are sure to 
throw much light on the fundamental problems which we have 
discussed. And a particularly interesting study might be made 
of the ‘evolutionary history of the cell wall among the thallo- 
phytes and in the modifications introduced when plants pass 
from aquatic habits to aérial or terrestrial conditions. Our 
attention has been chiefly centered on the structure of the pro- 
toplast and the morphology and behavior of its parts. Weare 
likely soon to give more study to the carbohydrate membranes 
and walls and this subject is likely to be very fruitful for inves- 
tigation. 


3. SomME APPARENT TENDENCIES IN THE EVOLUTION OF 


Mitotic PHENOMENA. 


Our brief descriptions in Section II (Amer. Nat., vol. 38, p. 
431, June, 1904) of the various kinoplasmic structures developed 
during mitosis in different. groups of plants brings up the prob- 
lem in their relationships to one another, 7. ¢., the evolutionary 
tendencies in the differentiation of mitotic phenomena. We 
have seen that the thallophytes present an especially diverse 
assortment of kinoplasmic structures associated with the spindle 
and its method of development. The. spindle fibers, whether 
formed within the nuclear membrane (intranuclear) or arising 
from without (extranuclear), are associated with centrosomes or 
centrospheres to form asters in a number of well known types 
as Stypocaulon, Dictyota, Fucus, Corallina, certain diatoms, the 
ascus, and the basidium. Centrospheres are found in certain 
phases of the life history of liverworts as in the germinating 
spore of Pellia. A second type of kinoplasmic structure resem- 
bling in certain features the aster but with some fundamental 
differences has been termed the polar cap. The polar cap is an 
ill defined region of kinoplasm, generally larger than a centro- 
sphere and without clear boundaries, which forms a region for 
the insertion of spindle fibers. Polar caps are well illustrated 
in the mitoses of vegetative tissues and meristematic regions, 
especially among the higher plants (pteridophytes and sperma- 
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tophytes). They sometimes approach the centrosphere very 
closely in their morphology. 

The third and highest type of spindle formation in plants is 
that illustrated in the mitoses within the spore mother-cell which 
were given special treatment in Section III (Amer. Nat, vol. 38, 
p. 725, October, 1904). In this remarkable cell the spindles 
develop from a mesh of independent fibrilla which at prophase 
more or less completely surround the nucleus. The poles of 
the spindle arise by the grouping of cones of fibrillze so that a 
single axis is finally established but without any kinoplasmic cen- 
ters at the poles. This type of spindle formation which may be 
termed the free fibrillar type is one of the most interesting 
cytological peculiarities of plants. It has been found in all 
types whose sporophytic phase terminates its history with a 
spore mother-cell, although the accounts in the Hepaticz are 
not in full accord. 

Is it possible to connect the various types of spindle formation 
with one another and to establish any evolutionary tendencies in 
the processes involved ; and have the different manifestations of 
kinoplasm such as centrosomes, centrospheres, polar caps, free 
fibrillar condition, and the mysterious structure called the ble- 
pharoplast any genetic relation to one another? The confusion 
is so great among the thallophytes that the author sees little 
hope at present of establishing clearly any relationships between 
the types of centrospheres and centrosomes with their systems 
of radiations (asters) and we must patiently wait for more infor- 
mation. And respecting the origin of these structures from the 
simpler types of mitosis we are absolutely in the dark. But 
the relation which polar caps and the free fibrillar type of spin- 
dle formation bear to centrospheres is less perplexing and it 
seems possible to define certain common features among these 
structures which hold them together with a degree of unity in 
their relations to mitosis. That phase of the subject will be 
considered in this treatment. The Hepaticz as a group occupy 
an interesting position with respect to the character of mitotic 
phenomena at various periods of ontogeny, between conditions 
in the pteridophytes, which are obviously similar to the sperma- 
tophytes, and conditions in the thallophytes. This was brought 
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out by the work of Farmer whose accounts of centrosomes and 
centrospheres in the germinating spores of Pellia and within 
the spore mother-cell of various liverworts, together with his 
account of a “quadripolar spindle’’ made it evident that the 
group offered some very interesting cytological problems. They 
led the author to the study Anthoceros (Davis, ’99) and Pellia 
(Davis, :O1), investigations which have been followed by Van 
Hook (:00) on Marchantia and Anthoceros, Moore (:03) on 
Pallavicinia, Chamberlain (:03) and Grégoire and Berghs (:04) 
on Pellia, while Ikeno (:03) has studied the processes of sperma- 
togenesis in Marchantia. 

My studies on sporogenesis in Anthoceros and Pellia led me 
to conclude that the processes of spindle formation did not 
differ in any essentials from those in the pteridophytes and sper- 
matophytes. There are present two successive mitoses and the 
spindles are formed from a surrounding mesh of fibrillze devel- 
oped from the kinoplasm associated with the nuclear membrane 
and without achromatic centers (centrospheres or centrosomes). 
They exhibit clearly the free fibrillar type of spindle formation 
although in somewhat simpler form than in the pteridophytes 
and spermatophytes. The poles of the spindles generally end 
bluntly in areas of granular kinoplasm but these seem to me too 
indefinite in form to deserve the designation of centrospheres 
and such granular inclusions as may be present are too variable 
in number and position to be termed centrosomes. There is 
clearly present in Pellia during the prophase of the first mitosis 
a four-rayed achromatic structure which is later replaced by a 
typical bipolar spindle. This four-rayed kinoplasmic structure 
is evidently the same as Farmer’s “ quadripolar spindle” which 
he described as associated with a simultaneous distribution of the 
chromatin in Pallavicinia to form at once four daughter nuclei. 
I was led to doubt this account and to suggest that the “quad- 
ripolar spindle” might prove to be simply a phenomenon of 
prophase associated with the peculiar four-lobed structure of 
the spore mother-cell in the Jungermanniales. I stated my 
belief that the distribution of the chromosomes during sporo- 
genesis in all liverworts would be found to take place through 
two successive mitoses after the usual manner. Moofe (:03) 
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has recently studied an American species of Pallavicinia and 
has failed to confirm Farmer’s conclusions. He found the four- 
rayed figure, which Farmer terms a “ quadripolar spindle,” a 
conspicuous feature of the first mitosis here as in Pellia but 
there was no indication of a simultaneous distribution of quad- 
rupled chromosomes to form four daughter nuclei as reported 
by Farmer. The four-rayed figure was merely preliminary to 
the first mitosis whose spindle at metaphase was bipolar and the 
first mitosis was followed shortly by a second, so that Pallavi- 
cinia offers no exception to the essential features of sporogenesis 
as known in all groups above the thallophytes. 

Farmer (Bot. Gaz., vol. 37, p. 63, 1904) has taken exception 
to the restriction of the term spindle by Moore and myself to 
the structure found at metaphase and holds that the four-rayed 
structure is a part of the spindle apparatus. In this discussion 
he appears to avoid the issue, which is not the broader or nar- 
rower application of the term spindle, a mere matter of usage, 
but concerns the fundamental character of the mitoses during 
sporogenesis whether they are two in number and successive in 
all forms or whether Pallavicinia presents an extraordinary ex- 
ception in a distribution of the chromatin to form four daughter 
nuclei simultaneously in the spore mother-cell. Farmer (: 05) 
has recently reaffirmed his view that the poles of the four-rayed 
figure in Aneura and presumably in other Jungermanniales are 
occupied by centrospheres and that sometimes a central body 
(centrosomes) may be distinguished in each. This statement 
involves again a matter of usage in which I should differ from 
Farmer for my studies and those of Moore do not seem to me 
to justify the application of these terms to regions of kinoplasm 
whose form is so ill defined and history so transient within the 
cell. 

These disputed points which were also discussed in Section 
III (Amer. Nat., vol. 38, pp. 727-732, October, 1904) are of 
importance in relation to the mitotic phenomena in other periods 
of the life history of liverworts which will now be considered. 
It may be stated, however, that other investigators who have 
studied the processes of sporogenesis in the liverworts (Van 
Hook, :00; Chamberlain, :03; Grégoire and Berghs, :04) sup- 
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port my general program of sporogenesis with the free fibrillar 
type of spindle formation. There seems to be little question 
but that centrospheres are present and conspicuous in the early 
mitoses within the spore of Pellia. They have been especially 
studied by Farmer and Reeves ('94), Davis (:01), Chamberlain 
(:03), and Grégoire and Berghs (:04). All of these authors 
have agreed that asters are clearly defined in the early mitoses 
within the spore and most of them have termed the region of 
kinoplasm in the center of the aster a centrosphere. The struc- 
tures are less prominent in the third mitosis and are perhaps 
replaced in later periods of the gametophyte history by kino- 
plasmic polar caps. Polar caps are characteristic of the mitoses 
in the seta of Pellia (Davis, :o1). However, Van Hook has 
described centrospheres with radiations at the poles of the 
spindles of the archegoniophores of Marchantia, whose centers 
sometimes contained centrosomes, and it is possible that the 
centrosphere runs through a considerable period in the life his- 
tory of liverworts. There is complete agreement that the cen- 
trospheres when present arise de xovo and independently of one 
another during the prophase of mitosis and that they disappear at 
telophase. Ikeno has, however, described centrosomes during 
the mitoses within the antheridium which are said to divide and 
pass to opposite sides of the nucleus where they become the 
poles of the spindles. They cannot be found after the mitosis is 
completed, but are described as formed de novo in the interior 
of the nucleus and thrust through. the nuclear membrane into 
the cytoplasm previous to each mitosis. After the final divi- 
sion in the antheridium, the centrosome remains to function 
as a blepharoplast. 

Thus we see that the liverworts present during their life 
history an almost complete range of kinoplasmic structures 
associated with the nuclear divisions from centrosomes and cen- 
trospheres to polar caps and that type of spindle formation 
characterized by free fibrillae gathered into cones but entirely 
independent of definitely organized centers. There is also pres- 
ent the blepharoplast. I emphasized this range of kinoplasmic 
structure in my paper on Pellia and it seemed to me one of the 
most interesting features of the liverworts. In this paper 
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(Davis, :OI, p. 171) are outlined the changes in form which 
kinoplasm may assume in the mitoses of the liverworts upon 
which is based a theory of a cycle through which kinoplasm 
may run in the history of a cell. On this theory, centrosphere, 
polar cap, and the free fibrillar condition are all secondary devel- 
opments from a primal finely granular kinoplasm which is the 
only form of kinoplasm that is in any sense permanent in the 
cell. This finely granular kinoplasm is always present in char- 
acteristic form in the plasma membranes of the cell. The sub- 
stance of centrospheres, polar caps, and fibrillae arises from 
accumulations of granular kinoplasm during prophase and these 
structures return to the same undifferentiated granular kino- 
plasm at the end of mitosis or become lost in the general 
cytoplasm of the cell. 

The cycle is from an undifferentiated finely granular kino- 
plasm through certain specialized conditions either wholly or 
in part fibrillar in structure back to the granular state. The 
centrosphere and polar cap are regions from which fibrillz de- 
velop at least in part and to which they may remain attached as 
to an anchorage. The polar cap isa less clearly differentiated 
kinoplasmic center than the centrosphere but does not differ 
from it in the essentials of its organization. It seems to me that 
the two structures are very closely related in the liverworts and 
that in this group we may readily conceive the polar cap as de- 
rived from the centrosphere. The free fibrillar type of spindle 
formation is a step farther in the direction of such a distribution 
of the kinoplasm that no very positive centers for the develop- 
ment of the spindles may be distinguished. The four-rayed 
structure (quadripolar spindle) so characteristic of the spore 
mother-cell in the Jungermanniales represents a group of four 
temporary centers for the formation of fibrilla and there is 
clearly a gathering of kinoplasm at these points but the regions 
are so vague in outline as hardly to justify the designation of 
centrospheres. From the fibrillar state, kinoplasm returns to 
the finely granular condition by the contraction of the fibers 
which thus contribute their substance to some common area. 
The area may lie around the chromosomes of the daughter 
nuclei where it becomes later in part at least a nuclear mem- 
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brane. Or the area may be a cell plate whose halves on division 
finally merge with outer plasma membranes of the cells. The 
spindle fibers which cut out the spore areas in the ascus form 
the basis of a plasma membrane. Thus the fate of all kinoplas- 
mic fibrilla seems to be a final return to the undifferentiated, 
finely granular condition so characteristic of plasma membranes 
which according to this theory is the condition from which they 
arose. 

Thus I believe the liverworts present rather striking evidence 
of a relationship between the centrosphere, polar cap, and the 
free fibrillar condition of spindle formation and establish an 
evolutionary tendency from the first two types of kinoplasmic 
differentiation towards the latter. The free fibrillar type of 
spindle formation is found in a very simple form in this group, 
sometimes with temporary centers, as in the four-rayed figure 
(quadripolar spindle) of prophase, whose poles have accumula- 
tions of kinoplasm in the position of centrospheres. The polar 
caps are likely to prove a much simplified type of centrosphere 
whose kinoplasm is no longer gathered to form conspicuous 
spherical centers. With respect to the problem of the homol- 
ogies and nature of the blepharoplast, the liverworts furnish as 
yet no material assistance and this structure stands at present 
as one of the most interesting puzzles of plant cytology. As 
stated in the beginning, the variety of centrosomes and centro- 
spheres with and without radiations in various types of the thal- 
lophytes seems to me too confusing to promise an understanding 
of their relationships at present. 

Grégoire and Berghs (:04) have interpreted the structure of 
the mitotic figure in the germinating spore of Pellia in a very 
different manner from the accounts of Farmer, Chamberlain, 
and myself. They consider the asters to arise through a re- 
arrangement of the cytoplasmic network around the nucleus. 
They affirm that there are no true centrospheres nor any ac- 
cumulations of granular kinoplasm to constitute the centers of 
origin for the spindle fibers or the radiations around the poles of 
the spindle. The centers of the asters (‘‘vésicules polaires’’) 
ar@ said to have a vesicular structure and neither they nor the 
nucleus contributes to the building up of the spindle which is 
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developed entirely out of the cytoplasmic network. The au- 
thors are unable to distinguish a kinoplasm distinct from the 
general network of the cell. These are vital points of differ- 
ence which are fundamental to the understanding of mitotic 
phenomena and rest of course on matters of fact. The chief 
points at issue concern the structure and development of the 
asters and the nature of the material at their centers. My own 
studies and those of Farmer and Chamberlain have convinced 
me that there is an accumulation of substance (kinoplasm) in 
the centers of the asters and polar caps to such an amount that 
it must be regarded as a definite structure in the cell and its 
morphology and relations to the spindle have certainly justified 
us in considering it as similar to the centrosphere of the thallo- 
phytes. 


4. THE EssENTIAL STRUCTURES IN THE PLANT CELL AND 
THEIR BEHAVIOR IN ONTOGENY. 


The cell is composed of a series of osmotic membranes be- 
tween which are included a number of protoplasmic structures 
whose morphology and minute organization is various. They 
are: the outer plasma, the vacuolar, and the nuclear membranes. 
Each of these sustains a relation to some fluid which bathes its 
surface. The fluid nature of the nuclear sap and cell sap is 
obvious but the outer plasma membrane is also against a moist 
surface since the cell walls of tissues are normally saturated with 
water. The structure of the plasma membranes is apparently 
the same. They consist of the homogeneous finely gran- 
ular protoplasm that is designated kinoplasm. The _ protoplas- 
mic structures included within the plasma membranes may be 
grouped as cytoplasmic and nuclear. The greater part of the 
cytoplasm, including that which is termed trophoplasm, has an 
organization peculiar to itself and very different from that of 
the plasma membranes. This structure has been described as 
alveolar or of the nature of foam and sometimes fibrillar and 
with various large granular inclusions. The cytoplasm also con- 
tains the characteristic organs termed plastids. The conspicu- 
ous structures of the nucleus are: the chromatic elements 
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appearing as chromosomes during mitosis and the nucleoli. 
These structures are so easily recognized and play such impor- 
tant parts in the events of nuclear division that they command 
attention at once as the essential elements in the nucleus. The 
nucleus may also contain other material such as linin which, 
however, does not seem to have a fixed form or behavior in the 
cell. Finally there are certain kinoplasmic structures, as cen- 
trosomes, centrospheres, and blepharoplasts, whose behavior 
throughout cell history has been much discussed. We shall now 
consider the most important of these structures, those which 
seem essential to the cell in ontogeny. 

The outer plasma membrane naturally retains its morphologi- 
cal entity throughout all cell divisions with such slight changes 
as when new parts are intercalated into its area through the 
vacuoles that are utilized in the segmentation of protoplasm. 
Vacuolar membranes are constantly shifting and cannot be fol- 
lowed during cell division excepting in such cells as have one 
large central vacuole (the tonoplast of De Vries). Sucha cen- 
tral vacuole is much more characteristic of old cells and tissues 
than of young or embryonic regions. There is certainly no 
reason to suppose that it has organic existence through any very 
extended period of the life history. The nuclear membrane 
becomes lost during the prophase of mitosis and there is much 
evidence that its kinoplasm contributes in some cases to the 
formation of spindle fibers. Thus the nuclear membrane disap- 
pears as a structure in the cell during mitosis and new vacuoles 
are formed around the assemblages of daughter chromosomes 
during telophase, leading of course to the formation of fresh 
nuclear membranes at their surface of contact with the sur- 
rounding cytoplasm. 

There is perhaps no region of the cell protoplast that presents 
such different appearances through long periods of the cell his- 
tory as the trophoplasm. This is largely due to the varying 
character of the inclusions which are not in themselves proto- 
plasmic but which give a mixed structure to the trophoplasmic 
regions of the cell. The inclusions may be carbohydrate or pro- 
teid bodies held within spaces in the trophoplasmic groundwork 
or they may be globules of oil or fatty substances. These 
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inclusions occupy small spaces in the trophoplasm which are 
essentially vacuoles. There is also a class of granular inclusions 
of a proteid nature which probably represent material in very 
close organic relation to the substance of protoplasm. Tropho- 
plasm does not then have so clearly defined a type of structure 
as do the other regions of the protoplast but it is hardly probable 
that its essential nature changes very materially throughout the 
life history. The organization of trophoplasm is itself a matter 
of dispute but the prevailing views favor an alveolar or foam 
structure with a fibrous character at times somewhat resembling 
the texture of sponge. 

Ever since the classical investigations of Schimper upon the 
plastid it has generally been held that these structures are per- 
manent organs of the cell, reproducing by fission, and carried 
along from one cell generation to the next with as much per- 
manence as the nucleus. Schimper discovered plastids in the 
odspheres of certain spermatophytes and in a variety of embry- 
onic tissues and concluded that the structures passed from 
parents to offspring as leucoplasts when no trace of color could 
be found in the reproductive cells or embryonic tissues. There 
has been, however, no systematic study of the plastid through- 
out the life history of higher plants and in most of the green 
thallophytes there are reproductive phases, such as resting 
spores, where we have no knowledge of the structure or distri- 
bution of the chromatophores in the cell. It is very important 
that the plastid be investigated with the same degree of atten- 
tion which has been given to the nucleus, and that it be fol- 
lowed through all periods of the life history in forms where the 
color becomes greatly modified or is absent in the reproductive 
cells and embryonic (meristematic) regions of the plant. Any- 
one who has studied the embryonic tissues of plants will realize 
the difficulties of the investigation which will probably involve 
the development of methods of technique, especially of staining, 
somewhat different from those generally employed in cell 
studies. 

We may now consider the elements in the nucleus and their 
behavior during ontogeny. This is one of the most interesting 
subjects in cell studies, for the importance of the chromosomes 
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and chromosome history in relation to problems of development, 
heredity, hybridization, and variation is clearly understood, and 
these subjects have already been treated in Section V, “ Cell 
Activities at Critical Periods of Ontogeny in Plants.’ Also 
some recent papers on the nucleolus of which Wager’s (: 04) is 
the most comprehensive, have brought this structure into very 
close relation with the chromatin content of the nucleus, and the 
nucleolus must now be considered in any treatment of the chro- 
mosomes. The problems hinge on what is termed the individu- 
ality of the chromosome, which is the question whether or not 
the chromosome is a structural entity maintaining its independ- 
ence completely through each and all of the cell divisions in a 
life history. There is also involved the view that the chromo- 
somes have come down from a line of ancestral structures, 
reproducing by fission in every mitosis throughout the history 
of the race. 

There are two extremes in the views on this exceedingly 
interesting conception and also an intermediate position. The 
one extreme has recently been set forth by Boveri (:04) in a 
very clear statement. This view regards the chromosomes as 
structural entities, possibly elementary organisms, which main- 
tain an organic individuality and independent existence in the 
cell. They are further regarded as in their typical form when 
present as rods or short filaments during mitosis. Their be- 
havior in the resting nucleus is one.of great metabolic activity 
which affects their morphology for the time being. 

Those who are inclined to doubt the individuality of the chro- 
mosomes and to hold off from a full acceptance of the theory, 
base their attitude on the extreme difficulty or perhaps impossi- 
bility of following the chromcsomes as entities through the rest- 
ing nucleus from one mitosis to another. These difficulties are 
well known to those who have studied chromosomes even in 
nuclei which are most favorable for the investigation of their 
morphology. The chromosomes which enter the daughter 
nuclei from a mitosis generally lose their form and the chroma- 
tin becomes so distributed on a linin network or in a nucleolar 
structure that the outlines of the original structures become 
quite lost. Mottier (:03) in his recent studies on the spore 
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mother-cell of certain angiosperms has emphasized these points 
and Grégoire and Wygaerts (:03) have also shown the difficul- 
ties of following the chromosomes in the resting nuclei of the 
root tip and spore mother-cell of Trillium, stating that the struc- 
tures become resolved into an alveolar network. 

On the other hand Rosenberg (:04) claims that the chromo- 
somes may be clearly recognized in the resting nuclei of some 
forms and cites Capsella bursa-pastoris as a particularly good 
illustration. In this plant the chromosomes are described as 
small granular bodies scattered throughout the nucleus in fixed 
number at various stages of ontogeny. Thus there are 16 in 
cells of the gametophyte and 32 in those of the sporophyte 
while 48 of these bodies were counted in the nuclei of the endo- 
sperm as would be expected if these nuclei are descendants of a 
triple fusion in the embryo-sac. Similar conditions are reported 
in other forms and there is considerable evidence giving weight 
to the view that chromosomes may be actually followed through 
all periods of the nuclear history in some favorable types. 

Apart from the actual demonstration of the chromosomes in 
the resting nuclei and their recognition as structural entities 
through successive cell divisions there is much general evidence 
in support of the theory of the individuality of the chromosomes. 
This evidence lies in the nuclear fusions of fertilization and the 
mitoses of processes of segmentation that follow where the 
chromosomes are known to remain separate and have been dis- 
tinguished as maternal and paternal. Also, as we have seen 
from the discussions of reduction phenomena at sporogenesis 
and the behavior of the chromosomes in hybridization, there are 
good reasons for believing that maternal and paternal chromo- 
somes remain separate all through the sporophyte generation 
and are distributed to the offspring during sporogenesis. The 
importance of these events in the minds of all investigators has 
rested very largely on the behavior of the chromosomes and has 
led to the very general assumption that they must stand for 
units of organization and may be counted as constant factors in 
the problems of heredity. It is not necessary to adopt Boveri's 
extreme views to hold still the theory of the individuality of the 
chromosomes. Nor is it necessary to assume that the structures 
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have a distinct organization which holds throughout the life his- 
tory. The form of the chromosomes certainly does change with 
different periods of the cell’s history especially within the rest- 
ing nucleus and yet the centers of chromosome activity may 
always be present to organize the chromatin into a new set of 
elements for the next mitosis. It is perhaps difficult to believe 
that the chromatin granules (chromomeres) find their way back 
to the same chromosome with the prophase of each mitosis but 
the existence of chromosome centers may be readily conceived 
within the resting nucleus which would hold the number of chro- 
mosomes true to the cell’s history. 

With respect to the nucleolus there is abundant evidence that 
the structure is not a permanent organ of the cell. When con- 
taining chromatin, the nucleolus is found in its characteristic 
globular state only during the resting condition of the nucleus. 
Its chromatic substance passes into the chromosomes at pro- 
phase of mitosis and the nucleolus generally disappears before 
metaphase. Or if any substance is left after the chromosomes 
are formed the remaining structure either gradually dissolves or 
is thrust forth bodily into the cytoplasm surrounding the mitotic 
figure where it disappears sooner or later. The nucleolus in 
higher types of mitosis never divides to pass on with the chro- 
mosomes to the daughter nuclei, but such.a history is reported 
in the yeast cell. If the nucleolus has any function in heredity, 
as has been claimed (Dixon, ’99), such function must relate to 
the chromosomes which contribute to its substance or derive 
material from it. Besides the nucleoli which are composed 
wholly or largely of chromatin, there are also those which seem 
to have little if any relation to the chromosomes. Such are 
well known in the spore mother-cells of higher plants and no 
investigator has been able to connect these with the formation 
of chromosomes as Wager (: 04) has been able to do in the root 
tip. It was upon nucleoli of this class that Strasburger founded 
his theory that the structure was a mass of reserve material 
utilized by the kinoplasm during mitosis in the process of spindle 
formation. Such nucleoli generally fade away during the pro- 
phase of mitosis and either entirely disappear or the remaining 
substance is thrust out into the cytoplasm where it may some- 
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times be recognized as deeply staining globules (the so called 
extranuclear nucleoli). 

There is left for our consideration that group of kinoplasmic 
structures termed centrosomes, centrospheres, and_blepharo- 
plasts which, when accompanied by radiations, are called asters. 
Some authors regard these structures as homologous and believe 
them to be present in one form or another as permanent organs 
of the cell in certain types (see discussion of Ikeno, :04). 
Against this view stand the well established facts of an increas- 
ing list of forms, both animals and plants, in which these struc- 
tures unquestionably arise de novo at certain periods in the cell’s 
history. To the author this evidence seems insurmountable and 
he cannot believe that the aster is in itself a permanent organ 
of the cell. We shall not take up the subjects of relationships 
here for such discussions have proved of little profit except in 
special cases where the various types of structure are found in 
closely related forms or in the same life history, and these have 
scarcely been studied at all. We know so little about the rela- 
tionships in the thallophytes, where relationships must be sought 
if present at all, that a satisfactory treatment of the subject is 
hardly possible at present. One point seems to have escaped 
attention in the writings of those who have discussed the cen- 
trosome problem. The active elements of the asters are not the 
central structures (centrosomes, centrospheres, or blepharoplasts) 
but the fibrillze which play such important parts as spindle fibers 
or cilia. This fibrillar condition of kinoplasm has a fixed place 
in the cycle of cell division appearing with each mitosis and at 
the time of cilia formation, but the fibrilla are not permanent 
structures of the cell. There is some evidence that the centro- 
somes, centrospheres, and blepharoplasts are merely regions for 
the development and attachment of these fibrilla and as such 
may stand as the morphological expression of fibrillae-forming 
dynamic centers rather than as organs which actually induce the 
development of fibrillze. 
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5. THE BALANCE oF NUCLEAR AND CyTopLAsMic ACTIVI- 
TIES IN THE PLANT CELL. 


Two regions of the cell are sharply distinguished from one 
another with respect to both morphology and physiology. They 
are the nucleus and the cytoplasm. The nucleus soon dies if 
isolated from cytoplasm and the latter, lacking a nucleus, cannot 
be kept alive indefinitely unless it be in organic connection with 
a nucleated mass of protoplasm. The necessary connection 
may be only through delicate strands, as was established by 
Townsend (’97), and also seems to be illustrated in the instances 
of intercellular protoplasm which Michniewicz (:04) reports are 
connected by delicate fibrilla (plasmodesmen) with neighboring 
cells. Some very interesting adjustments of the nucleus and 
cytoplasm to one another have been reported in a series of 
investigations of Gerassimow beginning in 1890. His most 
recent papers of the past year (Gerassimow, : 04a, :04b) pre- 
sent a general summary of his studies and constitute a very im- 
portant contribution to the subject. They will furnish much of 
the material for this discussion. 

Gerassimow has found that the cells of Spirogyra and other 
members of the Conjugales offer admirable material for the 
study of the relations between the nucleus and cytoplasm, and 
throw important light on the functions, physiological activities, 
and interdependence of both structures. By subjecting fila- 
ments of Spirogyra during cell division to a temperature of 
o° C. or treating them for a short time to the anesthetic influ- 
ence of ether, chloroform, or chloral hydrate it is possible to 
arrest the processes of mitosis at different stages with the result 
that the protoplasm may become variously distributed in the 
daughter cells. (1) A daughter cell may be formed lacking a 
nucleus but containing a portion of the divided chromatophore 
in a peripheral layer of cytoplasm. (2) A single cell may con- 
tain the two daughter nuclei either separated from one another 
or more or less intimately associated and perhaps wholly fused 
depending upon how far the processes of mitosis have pro- 
gressed before the cells have been subjected to the shock of the 
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experiment. (3) Binucleate cells may continue their growth 
with subsequent mitoses which when treated as before may give 
daughter cells with three nuclei and one nucleus respectively or 
with two each or indeed a cell containing four nuclei. Further- 
more these nuclei may fuse with one another to give structures 
with a greatly increased chromatin content. (4) In place of the 
non-nucleated cells there may be formed chambers containing 
cytoplasm and chromatophores, but without nuclei, which remain 
in open communication with the nucleated companion protoplast 
because the cell wall is not formed entirely across the mother- 
cell. 

Gerassimow has made some extended observations on these 
various types of cells, and presents his results in many elaborate 
tables and diagrams. We can only give an outline of his con- 
clusions. (1) Cells which come to contain unusually large 
nuclei through the suppression of mitosis or by the reuniting of 
partially divided daughter nuclei increase proportionally in size 
and their further cell division is postponed. The nuclei of such 
cells have of course the peculiarity of an increased amount of 
chromatin content. The large nuclei may later fragment into 
two or more structures which separate and generally come to 
lie at a distance from one another in the cytoplasm. The frag- 
ments finally lose their powers of reproduction and exhibit 
marked evidence of degeneration. (2) Cells which lack nuclei 
may form starch in the usual manner in the presence of light 
and exhibit for a short time a weaker general growth than nor- 
mal nucleated cells. The power to develop a gelatinous sheath 
also becomes markedly weakened. Finally there result a de- 
crease in the volume of the cell, a fading of the chromatophore, 
and conditions which lead to eventual death. (3) Chambers 
which lack nuclei but are in protoplasmic union with nucleated 
cells may be contrasted sharply with the non-nucleated cells. 
They exhibit a much stronger growth for a longer time and with 
a greater power to form starch, although not so marked as in 
the nucleated cells, and the chromatophores retain their color. 
There is also a conspicuous development of the gelatinous 
sheath. 

Haberlandt, Klebs, Pfeffer, Strasburger, and others have dis- 
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cussed the relations of the nucleus to the surrounding proto- 
plasm with respect to both dynamics and morphology. Klebs 
(88) indeed anticipated some of the work of Gerassimow, study- 
ing the non-nucleated cells of Zygnema and Spirogyra and 
noting the ability of their chromatophores to form starch in 
considerable quantities but the inability of the protoplast to add 
to the cell wall. Klebs was able to keep these non-nucleated 
cells alive in a sugar solution for from four to six weeks. But 
for the most part the discussions of the balance of nuclear and 
cytoplasmic activities in the plant cell have been very general in 
character. 

Some principles have been, however, widely held for several 
years and may be summarized. The necessity of the nucleus to 
the life of the cytoplasm has been clearly understood but the 
studies of Klebs and Gerassimow indicate that the nucleus is not 
directly concerned with the process of photosynthesis which 
apparently may go on in non-nucleated cells as long as the cyto- 
plasm retains a certain degree of vitality. A non-nucleated cell 
may enlarge slightly but it is not probable that the amount of 
protoplasm is increased. An especially interesting feature of 
non-nucleated cells is the inability of the outer plasma membrane 
to form cellulose walls or outer membranes. But the very inter- 
esting studies of Townsend (97) have shown that this power 
may be retained provided the non-nucleated mass of protoplasm 
is connected by delicate cytoplasmic fibrils with a nucleated 
mass. It thus seems clear that the membrane-forming possi- 
bilities of the outer plasma membrane are absolutely dependent 
upon dynamic relations with the nucleus. While the chromato- 
phore may carry on the processes of photosynthesis independ- 
ently of the nucleus, nevertheless the general health of the cell 
requires the activities of the latter so that the nucleus becomes 
necessary to any extended photosynthetic work. 

It has frequently been stated that the size of the nucleus is 
directly proportionate to the amount of cytoplasm in the cell. 
There are many favorable illustrations of this statement, as the 
extraordinarily large eggs of the gymnosperms, especially the 
cycads, whose nuclei are by far the largest in the plant kingdom. 
And in general an increase in the amount of cytoplasm is accom- 
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panied either by a marked enlargement of the nucleus with a 
corresponding increase in the chromatin content or by mitoses 
which distribute to the cytoplasm a greater number of nuclei 
whose sum total of material is very much greater than before. 
Conversely a sudden increase in nuclear material through nuclear 
fusions either sexual or asexual is followed almost immediately 
by general cell growth and increase in the amount of cytoplasm. 
However, such fixed growth relations between nucleus and cyto- 
plasm can hardly be an established physiological law for certain 
highly specialized sperms have an insignificant amount of cyto- 
plasm proportionately to the chromatin that is contained within 
the gamete nucleus. It is evident that the interrelations of the 
nucleus and the cytoplasm are so intimate tnat the growth activi- 
ties of the one must benefit the other, but that this principle 
can be formulated in definite mathematical ratios seems im- 
probable. 

The dependence of the nuclei upon favorable situations in the 
cytoplasm is clearly shown in cells when a partial or general 
nuclear degeneration takes place. Thus during the processes of 
oogenesis in the Peronosporales, Saprolegniales, and in Vau- 
cheria there is present a period when the most of the numerous 
nuclei within the odgonia begin to break down and finally 
become disorganized. The causes of the nuclear degeneration 
are not entirely clear but apparently the organ is unable to 
supply all of the nuclei in their respective situations in the cyto- 
plasm with the conditions necessary for their life. There is con- 
sequently a sort of struggle for existence among these numerous 
nuclei and only those that are favorably placed in the cell are 
able to survive. In all forms the surviving nuclei occupy a situ- 
ation in the center of the masses of protoplasm which are to 
become the eggs and those that break down are at or near the 
periphery of the cell. In several genera (e. g., Albugo, Perono- 
spora, Pythium, Sclerospora, Saprolegnia, and Achlya) the sur- 
viving nuclei seem to owe their good fortune to a very close 
association with the cytoplasmic structure termed the coenocen- 
trum. The ccenocentrum is a clearly differentiated region of 
the cytoplasm and is probably the morphological expression of a 
dynamic center in the eggs of these fungi. Stevens’ (’99, : 01) 
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studies on Albugo showed that the coenocentra exert a chemo- 
tactic influence upon the nuclei in their vicinity, drawing them 
towards the mass of granular material in this favored region of 
the cell, and it is clear that they are greatly benefited in this 
situation since they increase in size while the nuclei at the 
periphery break done. This subject is discussed in detail in my 
paper on Saprolegnia (Davis, :03, pp. 240-243) a form which 
also illustrates exceptionally well the same principles of a sur- 
vival of certain nuclei among many which degenerate, because of 
their favorable position in the central region of the eggs in close 
proximity to coenocentra. There are then undoubtedly regions 
of the cell more favorable for the nutrition of nuclei than others 
and the positions of these may be marked by morphological 
characters as illustrated in the coenocentra. That similar dyna- 
mic centers may also be present when there is little morphologi- 
cal evidence of their existence is indicated in the processes of 
odgenesis in Vaucheria (Davis, :04) which exhibits the same 
principles of extensive nuclear degeneration as are found in the 
Peronosporales and Saprolegniales and the survival of a single 
nucleus in the odgonium, apparently because it comes to lie in a 
mass of granular cytoplasm near the center of the odégonium. 
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DIADASIA PATTON; A GENUS OF BEES. 


T. D. A. COCKERELL. 


THE genus Diadasia was first described by Patton in the 
Bulletin of the United States Geological Survey (vol. 5, p. 475). 
The type is the Melissodes enavata of Cresson, which, as 
Patton showed, is nearer to Anthophora than to Melissodes. 
The genus occurs in our southwestern States, and is, undoubt- 
edly, of neotropical derivation. Ashmead has recently placed 
it as a synonym of the South American Ancyloscelis Latreille, 
but it appears to me to be sufficiently distinct. 

Our species of Diadasia have not hitherto been tabulated, and 
as I have now seen all the species but one, I offer tables for 
their identification. The species of Cresson are in the collec- 
tion at the Philadelphia Academy ; I have been permitted to 
’ borrow cotypes from that institution, through Mr. Viereck, and 
this has enabled me to clear up several doubtful points. £x- 
technia toluca (Melissodes toluca Cresson) and Dastapis ochracea 
Ckll., are included in the table, as the first has for some years 
stood in our lists as a Diadasia, while the Jatter is often mis- 
taken for a species of that genus. 


FEMALES. 


Hair of head and thorax above short and dense, orange fulvous ; abdomen 
with four clean cut bands of fulvous tomentum on a black ground ; outer 
side of basal joint of hind tarsi with very long, strongly plumose, dark 
chocolate-colored hairs ; inner side of this joint with shining dark ferru- 
ginous hair ; tegule red ; anil all dark; front rough with very close 
punctures sumichrasti (Cresson). 

Hair of thorax not — ahaa or if favone abdomen not thus banded 1. 

1. Scopa on outside of hind legs dark gray or blackish (in @fficta paler on 
basal part of tibiz.) 2: 
Scopa on outside of hind legs hile or not gray or «Wied / 4. 

2. Very small; less than 8 mm. long; abdomen with narrow bands of 
tomentum on apical margins of segments; mesothorax and scutellum 
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minutely, oes — punctate all over, therefore rough and not 


shining : Entechnia toluca (Cresson). 
Larger ; at least over 8 mm. sands mesothorax well punctured but shin- 
Large and stout ; about 12 mm. on or more 
D. bituberculata (Cresson). 
Smaller ; about 10 mm. long, or less. afflicta (Cresson). 
Very large species, about 15 mm. long : megamorpha Cockerell. 
Large stout species, about 13 mm. long; hair of thorax above ochraceous 
Smaller species, less than 12 mm. long . 
Hind spur of hind tibia straight or practically so ; ome peus more closely 
punctured, the large punctures stronger . : enavata (Cresson). 
Hind spur of hind tibia strongly bent at end; oer less closely punc- 
tured, the large punctures weaker : : : 6. 
Legs dark red; abdominal segments 3 vied 4 ile a narrow apical 
fringe, the rest thinly hairy : : australis (Cresson). 


Legs black ; abdominal segments 3 oni 4 with lateral areas where the sur- 
face is raised and shining black, the hair on it being very sparse and 
dark australis opuntie (Cockerell). 


. Anterior edge of soda ts curved, the basal part of the seg- 


ments dark; comparatively large and broad form: hind spur of hind 


legs curved atend. australis rinconis (Cockerell). 
Anterior edge of abdominal aie not curved, the pubescence, except at 
margin, uniformly distributed ; smaller forms : : : 8. 


Hair on inner side of basal joint of hind tarsi light rea Oe abdo- 
men entirely covered with yellowish tomentum Daszapis ochracea Ckll. 
Hair on inner side of basal joint of hind tarsi fuscous or black. 9. 

Face broad, eyes scarcely converging below; eyes narrow, especially 
above ; mesothorax shining, impunctate in middle, at sides with large 
scattered punctures; abdomen broad, with narrow ochreous hair-bands 
on hind margins of segments 2 to 4 . . laticauda Cockerell. 
Eyes broader and shorter, distinctly converging below ; mesothorax dul- 
ler, the sides with very numerous feeble minute punctures 

diminuta (Cresson). 
Larger than the two last (11 mm. long) and at once separated from them by 
having much fuscous or black hair on the abdomen ; there are ochreous 


marginal hair-bands : : : frieset Cockerell. 
MALEs. 

Hair of face black . . nigrifrons (Cresson). 

Hair of face not black. : I. 


I. 


Apex of abdomen truncate; tongue very — on palpi not 
fringed with hair ; size very small ; . Entechnta toluca (Cresson). 
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Apex of abdomen bidentate ‘ 7% 
2. Abdomen above with much black on of segments the 
Abdomen above without baie 6. 
3. Large; at least 13 mm. long; apical teeth at sees large and 
divergent . : bituberculata (Cresson), 
Smaller ; about 1o mm. long; apical teeth of abdomen small and close 


4. Hind tibiz tee not ; basal joint of hind 
tarsi dark ferruginous, long, slender, and curved, its apex not produced, 
the hair on its inner side orange ; maxillary palpi not fringed with hair, 
except a little tuft at the end of second joint; tegule light rufous 
sumichrasti (Cresson). 
Hind tibiz greatly swollen, narrowing to a very slender base, shaped 
something like a wine-bottle ; basal joint of hind tarsi dark, not so long, 
with black or dark fuscous hair on inner side. : : 5. 
Tegule dark but decided red; second submarginal cell a narrowed 
above; hair of mesothorax white : : . afflicta (Cresson). 
Tegule piceous : second submarginal cell —s narrowed above ; hair 
of mesothorax and scutellum gray : . afflicta perafflicta Cockerell. 
6. Basal joint of hind tarsus ending in a long process; species covered 


wm 


with gray hair ; —— ia with no fringe of long hairs, but second 


Basal joint of hind tarsus not cndinn' ina on process ‘ 8. 
7. Larger forms australis 
Smaller, down to Io mm. rinconis (Cockerell). 
8. Very large, about 16 mm. long . 2 : megamorpha Cockerell. 


Rather large, length over 1o mm., the pubescence more or less ochrace- 
ous on thorax, sometimes a fulvous ; facial quadrangle longer than 


Small, length less Iomm. . : 10. 
g. Hair of thorax more or less fulvous . ; ; enavata (Cresson). 
Hair of thorax paler . ‘ : enavata var. densa (Cresson). 


10. Abdomen above shining and aaanily hairy, not banded ; face broad, 
orbits little converging below (distinctly less than in dmznuta) 
nitidifrons Cockerell. 
Abdomen hairy, the hind margins of the segments banded 
diminuta (Cresson). 
Abdomen covered with appressed white tomentum 
Spheralcearum Cockerell. 


D. albovestita Provancher, I have not seen. It was described 
from the female; length just over 8 mm., flagellum reddish 
beneath, tegulae brownish, margins of abdominal segments pale 
yellow and covered with dense whitish pubescence ; apex red- 
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dish brown. It must be similar to D. spheralcearum, but the 
antennez are differently colored. 

The following species are not considered valid : — 

D. tricincta Provancher, from California, is said by Fowler to 
be a synonym of exavata. This cannot be, from the descrip- 
tion; but it is not apparent that it differs from afficta. D. 
nerea Fowler, from California, is zzgrifrons Cresson ; D. cinerea 
Fowler, from California, is d¢tawberculata Cresson. Fowler can 
hardly be blamed for describing these as new, as when he pub- 
lished his paper Cresson’s species were supposed to belong to 
Melissodes. D. ursina (Cresson) is exavata. D. apacha (Cres- 
son) is diminuta. The types of apacha have been in some 
liquid, presumably alcohol, and this accounts for part of their 
characters. I formerly separated the specimens of the Middle 
Sonoran zone as apacha, leaving those of the Upper Sonoran as 
diminuta ; but the comparison of specimens from various locali- 
ties appears to show that the characters relied upon are too vari- 
able to serve for specific distinction. 

Two forms are new : — 


Diadasia afflicta (Cr.) subsp. perafflicta n. subsp. 


&.— Tegule piceous ; second submarginal cell scarcely narrowed above ; 
hair of mesothorax and scutellum gray. 

Q.— This sex does not materially differ from true afficta. 

Hab.— Clark Co., Kansas, 1962 ft., May (F. H. Snow, 1191) ; Hamilton 
Co., Kansas, 3350 ft. (F. H. Snow, 460); Wallace Co., Kansas, 3000 ft. 
(F. H. Snow, 852). Three females, from the same three localities, are 
numbered 851, 1197, and 445. 


Diadasia sphzralcearum n. sp. 


$.— Length 7! mm.; like D. diminuta Cr., but with shorter, perfectly 
white pubescence, and a narrower, more parallel-sided abdomen; the 
pubescence of the abdomen, instead of being loose and suberect as in male 
diminuta, is appressed (except on first segment) and covers the surface ; 
aside from the pubescence, the hind margins of the segments are them- 
selves white; the apex is bidentate, the teeth being like those of dminuta, 
but rather larger; hind legs constructed as in dminuta ; shining hairless 
triangle of metathorax much smaller than in dmznuta ; posterior part of 
mesothorax almost nude; tegule subhyaline, ferruginous, dark at base; 
antennz entirely black. 
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Hab.— Between Las Cruces and Mesilla Park, New Mexico, at flowers 
of Spheralcea fendleri lobata (Wooton), middle of August (Cockerell). It 
was accompanied by Macroteropsts latior (Ckll.). 


The distribution of the species in States, etc.,so far as known, 
is as follows: — 


Mexico.— D. diminuta Cr.; sumichrasté Cr.; enavata Cr. (Lower Cali- 
fornia). 

CALIFORNIA.— D. albovestita Prov. ; afflicta Cr. (tricincta Prov.) ; nigrt- 
frons Cr.; bituberculata Cr.; nitidifrons Ckll.; laticauda Ckll.; frieset 
Ckll.; exavata Cr.; diminuta Cr. (Palm Spring, Davidson); australis 
rinconis Ckll.; australis opuntie Ckll. 

NEVADA. — D. bituberculata Cr. 

Arizona.—WD. diminuta Cr. (Bill Williams’ Fork, Grand 
Cation, Hopkins); australis rinconis Ckll. (Bill Williams’ Fork and Oak 
Creek Cafion, Svow) ; enavata Cr. (Oak Creek Cafion, Sxow). 

New Mexico.— D. diminuta Cr.; spheralcearum Cx\l.; australis Cr. ; 
australis rinconis Ckll.; enavata Cr.; megamorpha Ckll. 

Texas.— D. australis rinconis Ckll. (part of Cresson’s original austra- 
lis, as shown by a 9 cotype) ; exavata Cr.; enavata v. densa Cr. (a color 
variation merely) ; @ficta Cr. 

Kansas. — D. australis Cr. (Wallace Co., and Morton Co., Sxow) ; 
enavata Cr. (Wallace Co., Sow) ; diminuta Cr. (Hamilton Co., Sxow) ; 
afficta perafflicta Ckll. 

CoLorADo.— D. enavata Cr. (Lamar, Svow, Palisade, Gidlette, Jules- 
burg, Ball, Trinidad, 77tus) ; enavata v. densa Cr. (Rocky Ford, in beet 
field, P. K. Blinn) ; diminuta Cr. (Fort Collins, Trinidad, Colo. Agric. 
Coll.) ; australis Cr. 


D. sumichrasti Cr., is peculiar for the densely punctured 
mesothorax, but the blade of maxilla is broad at base and nar- 
row apically, as in true Diadasia. The maxillary palpi are long, 
6-jointed. The sexes do not look much alike, but close com- 
parison confirms their identity. 

D. australis and its subspecies may be found visiting the 
flowers of Opuntia. The small species, dznzta and its allies, 
are addicted to the Malvacee. D. megamorpha (2) was 
recorded from the flowers of Spheralcea angustifolia, but the 
plant was really S. fendlert lobata, which had not then been 
differentiated. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BOULDER, COLORADO. 
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NOTES AND LITERATURE. 
GENERAL BIOLOGY. 


Driesch’s Naturbegriffe und Naturteile.!— This introduction to 
the author’s philosophy of nature in a sense completes his systematic 
empirical and theoretical treatment of biology, for the present volume 
is, as he remarks, on the one hand the conclusion of his theoretical 
biological work and on the other the presentation of the results of 
investigations which transcend biology and even natural science 
itself. 

In his earlier books: Die Lokalisation morphogenetischer Vorginge, 
Analytische Theorie der organischen Entwicklung, Die organischen 
Regulationen, Die “ Seele” als elementarer Naturfaktor, Driesch has 
discussed with insight the chief facts and principles of morphogene- 
sis, even to the development of mind, in their relations and their 
theoretical bearings. He now attempts a philosophy of nature, but 
he has not used the title Vaturphilosophie because he feared that the 
word philosophy might prevent the reading of the book by those for 
whom it was written! Certainly he has ground for his suspicion 
that most biologists have little interest in the concepts of reality, 
constant, energy, measure, substance, entelechy which are analyzed 
in the book. 

The morphology of certain concepts which are of fundamental 
importance in biology as well as in other natural sciences is a brief 
characterization of Waturbegriffe und Naturteile. Those who care to 
know what a philosophically inclined biologist thinks concerning the 
structure and functions of the basal concepts of his science will be 


interested in Driesch’s work. 
R. M. Y. 


De Vries’ Species and Varieties.*——‘lhe widespread interest 
which has been aroused by the discoveries of Professor de Vries 
makes the publication of this book an important and welcome event. 


1Driesch, Hans. aturbegriffe und Naturteile. Analytische Untersuchungen 
zur reinen und empirischen Naturwissenschaft. Leipzig, Englemann, 1904. 8vo, 
viii + 239 pp. 

2de Vries, Hugo. Species and Varieties, their Origin by Mutation, edited by 
D. T. MacDougal. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago, 1905. 8vo, xviii + 847 pp. 
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It is a matter of congratulation that we should now have, in English, 
a discussion of the mutation theory and the line of thought which 
led the author to put it forward, as well as an account of the experi- 
ments on Lamarck’s Evening Primrose which has figured so largely 
in the habilitation of the theory. Not indeed that this volume is to 
be regarded as a translation of his A/utations-theorie, for without the 
great amount of detail found in that work it treats the subject in a 
broader way, aiming to bring out the mutation concept with sufficient 
specific illustration to support the principles enunciated. After the 
introductory chapter, which is of a historical nature, the discussion 
of what are termed elementary species affords the topic of several of 
the succeeding ones. Here we find a highly illuminating treatment, 
which, in connection with what is said later about varieties, serves to 
give a clarified conception of the import of the Linnean group or 
collective species. ‘That the latter are, indeed, an abstract idea, an 
average as it were of a number of types grouped together, is brought 
sharply to the attention. The modern taxonomist who is in sym- 
pathy with this idea must at once see a new significance to the 
segregations which are constantly and often of necessity being made 
from the older forms which have been considered species. Elemen- 
tary species are contrasted with varieties, in that they differ in more 
than one respect and possess qualities which are distinctly new, 
while in varieties the whole character difference may usually be 
expressed by a single term and which, as the evidence goes to show, 
do not possess any really new qualities. Most varieties arise in a 
negative way, by the loss of some quality, and much more rarely do 
they appear to be positive, possessing some feature new to them- 
selves, which, however, is to be regarded as the reappearance of a 
character seen in allied forms. Moreover, these characters are, 
whether of a positive or of a negative nature, physiologic units and 
appear and disappear singly. From this the development of the 
author’s line of thought leads him to the consideration of atavism 
and the associated subject of hybridism. In discussing true atavism 
all cases which might be confused with it that arise from hybridism, 
or from varieties which annually produce sports, are to be excluded. 
Atavistic tendencies in this strict sense are found to be very rare, 
and while reversionary forms may often be widespread in the sense 
of geographical distribution, it is found that this is due to bud propa- 
gation. For what the author calls false atavism he introduces a new 
term, — vicinism,— to carry the idea of chance spatial contiguity, 
which results in spontaneous and often undetected crosses. Under 
this head then will come many of the instances of so called atavism. 
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Continuing the subject of hybridism we find again a difference 
between elementary species and varieties in the way in which they 
behave when crossed. In crossing varieties all the characters are 
paired, though some may be latent, and the progeny follow the Men- 
delian law of splitting. Such crosses may be termed bisexual to con- 
trast them with the unisexual crosses of elementary species. The 
latter species differing in one or more unit characters, which are not 
paired as in the first case, the result is a hybrid offspring which is 
constant. 

Having brought out the differences of elementary species and varie- 
ties along the lines indicated, the author next inquires into the ques- 
tion of the origin of new forms and here again shows that the behavior 
of the two are unlike and that “sports” originating from varieties do 
not introduce anything really new. To treat this last-named topic 
the author has been constrained to coin a new term to designate 
varieties which produce “sports ” in each generation and these he has 
called “eversporting varieties.” The wide range of variability seen 
in such forms is due to the presence of mutually excluding characters, 
by reason of which the forms swing from one extreme to the other. 
In most cases, however, latency of the more or less absent character 
not being complete, there are intergrading forms found. ‘Thus such 
sports are not in reality new forms. The appetite of the reader hav- 
ing been whetted by this as it were introductory matter, the discus- 
sion of the origin of new forms in the production of elementary species, 
that is mutation, is attacked withthe greater zest. Here indeed isthe 
climax of the book, for which the reader has been carefully prepared 
by what has gone before. 

The subject is introduced by an account of the peloric toadflax 
and the origin of double flowers, but of course the major interest 
lies in the description of Professor de Vries’ minutely careful pedi- 
gree cultures of nothera lamarckiana, Lamarck’s Evening Prim- 
rose. It is not necessary here to recount the manner in which the 
author came to experiment on this plant, or the manner in which the 
experiments were carried on. In this country we are already familiar 
with much of this from work done here, which looks to corroboration 
and extension of Professor de Vries’ all-important observations. It 
is sufficient to say that from this plant, under closely guarded condi- 
tions of culture, several markedly distinct forms or mutants were 
seen to arise and that these mutants have through successive genera- 
tions bred true to their newly originated characters. Several princi- 
ples or laws regarding mutation are deduced as follows. New 
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elementary species appear suddenly, without intermediate steps. 
New forms spring laterally from the main stem. New elementary 
species attain their full constancy at once. Some new strains are 
evidently elementary species, while others are to be considered as 
varieties. The same new species are produced in a large number 
of individuals. The mutations take place in nearly all directions. 
The great difference between this and the Darwinian theory of the 
origin of species is that here we have new forms which are to be 
recognized as specifically distinct, arising in perfectly constant form, 
by sudden leaps, or more properly mutations, rather than by contin- 
uous slow variations. This and the fact that many individuals, whole 
species indeed, are mutating simultaneously, must profoundly modify 
the Darwinian concept. It is superfluous here to enter further into 
this discussion or to point out how in other ways our ideas must be 
rearranged to be consonant with these new facts. That the question 
is completely solved no one, probably the author least of all, would 
be prepared to admit, but that much light has been thrown on the 
matter can hardly be questioned. It has been said somewhere that 
while Professor de Vries has given us a Mutation Theory he has not 
given us a Theory of Mutation. That may indeed be true, but let 
us at least be thankful that here we have this question of the origin 
of species at last within the field of experimentation. Perhaps it 
will be possible for us to determine later what are the predisposing 
conditions or influences which make for mutation, whether or not 
there is any definite periodicity to the phenomenon. Not least im- 
portant, too, is the bringing of the whole matter within the scope of 
physiological inquiry, and the insistence that morphological tests un- 
confirmed by physiological ones are only provisional. There is 
bound, of course, to be considerable misconception as to what really 
are and what are not mutations, and the intuitive plant-breeder will 
no doubt be tempted to lay too great confidence on the scientific 
value of his own experiments, yet in this way too the book, if under- 
standingly read, will prove of the greatest value. It cannot be too 
often stated that the confidence one has in the results of Professor 
de Vries is that his were pedigree cultures guarded from contamina- 
tion with the greatest care and with the complete ancestry of his 
plants minutely recorded from the time he undertook the work. 
There can, indeed, be no excuse for any scientific investigator pro- 
ceeding along these lines of research in a loose or careless way after 
a perusal of this volume, yet it ought to, and no doubt will, stimulate 
many with the desire to, themselves, add something to the sum of 
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knowledge in these matters. The book, while necessarily somewhat 
technical at times, is by no means beyond the comprehension of the 
general reader, who knows even a little about plants. 

H. M. R. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Sedgwick’s Text-book of Zodlogy.'— The second volume of Sedg- 
wick’s Zext-book of Zovlogy is devoted to amphioxus and the ver- 
tebrates. The volume, which contains over 7oo pages, may be 
described as a revised expansion of the vertebrate portion of Claus 
and Sedgwick. The expansion has been in part due to the addition 
of materials on fossil vertebrates which were very inadequately dealt 
with in the older text-book. The chapter on the Cephalochorda 
deals almost exclusively with Amphioxus lanceolatus, the structure 
and development of which is most admirably portrayed. Here, 
however, the description ends, for almost nothing of value is given 
concerning the natural history, distribution, or taxonomy of this im- 
portant and interesting group of animals. In fact we are told that 
the phylum contains only a single genus, Amphioxus, a statement so 
conservative as to be misleading. The remaining chapters treat of 
the vertebrates proper and contain as a rule well balanced descrip- 
tions of the larger and smaller groups of this phylum reminding one 
of the treatment accorded them in Claus’s classic text-book except 
that Sedgwick gives us an adequate account of the fossil representa- 
tives. -In fact the striking feature of this new text is the complete 
absorption of paleontology into the body of zodlogy, a logical and 
natural consequence of the growth of these two sciences. In another 
respect, however, the new volume is strikingly out of touch with 
recent work; it is almost without reference to animal physiology. 
Although the recent results of comparative physiology are by no 
means as ripe for incorporation into a general zoological text as those 
of paleontology, they are certainly far too important to be omitted 
from such a work as Sedgwick’s and they are assuredly as truly a 


'Sedgwick, A. A Student’s Text-book of Zovlogy. Vol. London, Swan, 
Sonnenschein and Co., 1905. 8vo, xvi + 705 pp., 333 figs. 
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part of zodlogy as the systematic and morphological matters that ‘fill 
the pages of this otherwise excellent work. From a mechanical 
standpoint the book is well put together. A convenient arrangement 
of small and large type helps to give light and shade. An excellent 
index has the added convenience of indicating by the use of expo- 
nents whether a name is found in the upper or lower half of the 
page. Typographical errors are relatively few though Rabl-Riickhard 
is misspelled on page 193 and its hyphen is omitted on page 321. 
The illustrations are mostly familiar if not actually threadbare and 
for some strange reason almost all from the older Claus and Sedg- 
wick are much less satisfactorily printed than in the earlier work. 
Notwithstanding such shortcomings, the volume as a whole has very 
much for genuine commendation, though its size promises to put the 
work when completed on the shelves of the teacher rather than in 
the hands of the pupil. 
G. H. P. 


Aldrich’s Catalogue of North American Diptera.’ — Catalogue- 
making is often a thankless task, but skillfully and conscientiously 
done, the results are of the utmost importance in all systematic work 
in biology. American entomology has been especially fortunate in 
its cataloguers of the two-winged insects. The last is Professor 
J. M. Aldrich, who has just produced a voluminous work of 680 
pages, containing full lists and bibliographies of all known American 
species of Diptera north of South America. The work has been a 
stupendous one, involving most of the author’s available time for the 
past eight years. It is, however, far more than a mere bibliograph- 
ical catalogue of genera and species, since it contains many critical 
notes on the distribution and validity of the forms catalogued. One 
is surprised at the amount of work that has been accomplished in the 
order since the appearance of Baron Osten-Sacken’s Catalogue in 
1878. The number of known species has been nearly doubled, 
reaching now more than eight thousand, while the proportion of 
increase in the genera has been even greater, there being 1230 recog- 
nized as valid in Professor Aldrich’s catalogue. 

Entomologists can only be grateful for this labor of love on the 
author’s part, for it will mark the beginning of a new epoch in the 
study of these insects. The writer has examined the catalogue very 


1Aldrich, J. M. A Catalogue of North American Diptera (or Two-winged 
Flies). Smithsonian Misc. Coll., vol. 46, 680 pp., 1905. 
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carefully, and is surprised at the remarkably small number of errors 
it contains, whether of omission or of commission. Not all will agree 
with the author in some of his views as expressed in his arrange- 
ments and distribution, though they seem for the most part well 
founded. But that matters little; the information is all there, and 
one does not have to follow the author if he has good reasons for 


not doing so. 
S. W. W. 


Barron’s Old Whaling Days.'— This interesting narrative may 
be classed with Bullen’s Cruise of the Cachalot as a whaling epic, 
written by one who started as a cabin boy and eventually became 
master. Bullen gave us an account of the capture of sperm whales 
in temperate and tropical seas; Captain Barron takes us to the arctic 
regions in pursuit of the Greenland right whales that follow close 
along the edge of the ever-changing ice pack. 

Sailing first in 1849, Barron made seventeen voyages to the arctic 
waters, chiefly west of Greenland, in pursuit of seals and whales and 
gives a graphic account of the many dangers encountered in the sud- 
den shiftings of the ice, the frequent gales and storms, and the bitter 
cold. About 1851, ships’ crews commenced the practice of winter- 
ing in the Cumberland Sound region that they might pursue the 
whales with the first return of the sun after the long arctic night. 
The introduction of steam whalers in the late 50’s did away with 
many of the hardships that sailing vessels imposed upon their crews. 
For many years, Hull, England, was the chief clearing port for the 
arctic whalers, but by 1869 the trade was abandoned there. 

Although the author does not pretend to any scientific knowledge, 
he tells a number of interesting facts in regard to the habits of 
whales and other animals. It is stated that one right whale, on 
being struck, sounded at once and in 34 minutes ran out 3600 feet 
of line indicating a speed of about 1ooo feet a minute, which must 
be unusual for this species. The whale was then hauled up dead, 
having struck the sea bottom wit» ©uch force as to break its neck. 
Barron also makes the interesting observation that thousands of 
young harp seals are sometimes killed in gales by the floe ice break- 
ing and driving over them. 

The main value of this book is in preserving a record of the 
perils and hardships suffered by the hardy whalers of a past genera- 


' Barron, William. Old Whaling Days. William Andrews & Co., Hull; A. 
Brown & Sons, London, [1905]. 12mo,x + 211 pp. 3/6. 
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tion, their methods of work, their losses or successes, in a calling 
now almost past. “When the trade was at its height, there were 
occasionally fair fortunes made, and the crews at times were well 
paid. The life was frequently one of great privation, and at times 


‘of deep denial and not a little danger. There was, however, much 


of fascination in the pursuit of seals, whales, and other creatures of 
the far north, and one cannot help a feeling of regret that these 


days have passed away never to return.” 
G. M. A. 


Notes.— In a paper by Miss M. J. Klem, entitled “ A Revision of 
the Paleozoic Paleéchinoidea, with a Synopsis of All Known Species” 
(Zrans. St. Louis Acad. Sci., vol. 14, no. 1, May 5, 1904) there are 
a number of conclusions drawn to which attention should be called. 
These are mainly apparent refutations of the principles of develop- 
ment given by Dr. R. T. Jackson and Dr. T. A. Jaggar in their 
paper on “Studies of Me/onites multiporus” and by Dr. Jackson in 
his paper “Studies of Palxéchinoidea” (Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer., 
vol. 7). These apparent refutations seem to arise from a miscon- 
ception of the principles of development as given in those papers. 
On page 2 of Miss Klem’s paper the statement of the above au- 
thors that “the interambulacral area of the adult of Melonites when 
perfect, consists of two plates at the ventral termination” is claimed 
to be incorrect and she maintains that it always terminates in three 
plates when the specimen is perfect, citing figures 6, 8, 12, and 13 in 
proof. In these sixteen drawings in which the line marking the ven- 
tral border of the perfect specimen is shown but four times (in 64, 
6d, 12¢, 13¢) the completion of the adambulacral plates laterally to 
show the impingement of the ambulacral plates is lacking, a feature 
which would give much more definiteness to the whole series of 
figures. In these sixteen drawings all of which are claimed to show 
the invariable termination in three plates, four areas show termina- 
tion ventrally in two plates (figs. 6a, 64, 6c, 8c). This substantiates 
the point in question, that when perfect the area terminates in two 
plates as shown by Jackson and Jaggar. The other figures repre- 
sent cases in which there are three or more plates ventrally which 
according to Jackson and Jaggar are wanting in the plates found at 
the ventral part of a complete specimen. On page 3 is a statement 
of doubt concerning the power of resorption to remove plates ven- 
trally. Certainly a study of modern sea urchins in various stages of 
development would make this power of resorption perfectly clear. 
At the end of the page is this statement: “ Furthermore, if resorp- 
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tion took place (which I doubt very much) by what law of nature 
could the plates twist themselves from the position indicated in fig. 
11, pl. 3, to that shown in fig. ro, pl. 3?” A more careful reading 
of their explanation of the figures would show that the plates would 
not by any law of nature necessarily have to twist themselves in any 
way, as it is stated that figure 11 is adapted from one specimen, 
while figure 10 is drawn from an entirely different specimen which 
is described as aberrant. 

In regard to the idea of the introduction of columns there is an 
entire misunderstanding of the statements of Jackson and Jaggar. 
They call the two columns which terminate at the ventral border, 
columns 1 and 2, then the next added column is spoken of as the 
third column, etc. Miss Klem does not make this grouping but 
makes one of her own, in which the early columns are ignored and 
the first column in her scheme is the first one added above the bor- 
der shown in her figures. ‘Therefore the first column of her scheme 
may correspond to the third, sixth, or any column of the other au- 
thors except what they really call the first. With such a failure to 
use equivalent terms it is obvious that other results are obtained 
especially in a group where the structure is largely one of numerical 
sequence. As a result of this difference in terminology, the follow- 
ing statement is made: “While this rule (‘that .... newly added 
columns normally alternate to left and right as introduced, even 
numbered columns typically appearing on the right of odd ones’) 
may apply to some isolated and imperfect specimens, the contrary 
becomes quite evident by examining a large and complete collection 
of perfect fossils.” Twenty-three figures are referred to in order to 
show that the rule does not hold in usual cases. However, by using 
the basis of numbering given by the original authors at least seven- 
teen out of these twenty-three figures given by her show decidedly 
the correctness of their rule. 

A statement which needs correction is given on page 5: “An- 
other feature, which will not stand a critical test, is the supposition 
of the above mentioned authors, that new columns are always intro- 
duced by a pentagonal plate with the apex pointing ventrally or 
toward the oral area.” Exceptions are given to the rule but the fact 
is overlooked that the original authors show that there are excep- 
tions, as in figure 10 where a column is introduced by a tetragonal 
plate, in figure 14 where one is introduced by a hexagonal plate, and 
in figure 16, where one is introduced by a heptagonal plate, the same 
variations that Miss Klem simply reiterates. The statement is made 
that “the initial plate of a column when pentagonal often has the 
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apex pointing dorsally,” but there are no examples of its frequence 
given and in looking through the figures carefully but two cases in 
over a hundred show the apical angle in a position which may be 
considered as pointing dorsally in relation to the axis of the newly 
added column. 

On the whole Miss Klem’s paper instead of in any way disproving 
the views originally worked out by Jackson and Jaggar seems, in so 
far as it goes, to be a confirmation of them when they are reduced 
to equivalent terms. : 

The bibliography includes works that have only a bare mention of 
the Echini, as Zittel’s Geschichte der Geologie und FPaleontologie, 
while certain others are left out, the most prominent noted being 
Alexander Agassiz’s “ Revision of the Echini.” 

In the systematic treatment there are a number of statements 
which are open to criticism. On page 1 is the statement that “all 
the Palzozoic Echini belong to the C/uss Cidaride” (italics are mine). 
On page ro the class is given as Echinoidea. Also on the same 
page is given a list of the prevailing characters on which the classifi- 
cation is based. In these the number of columns in the interambu- 
lacrum is left out but is nevertheless used in all the descriptions. 
The number of columns in the ambulacral areas and the number of 
pores are considered as two of the most important characters. This 
latter portion is due possibly to the surprising statement made that 
Paleechinus has four pores in each ambulacral plate. As given in 
the generic description Palewechinus has but two columns of ambu- 
lacral plates, but under P. /acazei Julien (page 34), primary and 
secondary plates are spoken of and one pair of pores is given with a 
question. Such a condition is in line with the accepted idea that all 
the Palzozoic Echini have a single pair of pores to each ambulacral 
plate. 

Frequently the generic description does not agree with the char- 
acters given under the various species. For example, Lepidesthes 
is stated to have ten columns of plates in each ambulacral area. 
Five species are given, the first with 18 to 20, the second with 10 or 
12, the third with 8 or g, the fourth with ro, the fifth with 7 or 8. A 
summary would give 7 to 20 instead of 10. In Lepidechinus the 
number of interambulacral plates is given as 9g to 11. But two 
species are given, the first with 8, the second with 7 to 9 columns of 
plates in this area. Many other instances might be pointed out but 
these suffice to show that the statements given in this work should 


be carefully confirmed before being accepted. 
J. A. CUSHMAN. 
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The mechanism by which geckos and other lizards cling to smooth 
overhanging surfaces has been investigated by Schmidt (/ena. Zeit- 
schr., Vol. 39, pp. 551-580), who finds that the scales on the under 
sides of the toes of these animals carry clusters of fine hair-like bodies 
which, however, end in small flat faces and not in points. The under 
surfaces of the toes are provided with blood spaces that act as 
erectile organs and the whole mechanism gives no support to the 
idea that these animals adhere to overhanging surfaces by suction. 
Schmidt believes that the act of holding on to the surface is depen- 
dent upon the hair-like bodies and he is inclined to ascribe it to some 
electrical phenomenon produced by them. 


The comparative anatomy of the Fallopian tubes in mammals has 
been fully worked out by U. Gerhardt (Jena. Zeitschr., vol. 39, pp. 
649-712). 


The mutual relations of the kidneys and gonads in Haliotis have 
been studied by Totzauer (/ena. Zeitschr., vol. 39, pp. 527-550). 
The two kidneys are not in communication with each other, but open 
separately into the mantle cavity. The rudimentary left kidney com- 
municates with the pericardium and opens into the mantle cavity on 
the left side of the rectum directly. The right kidney has a well 
developed duct leading to the mantle cavity and also an opening into 
the pericardium. The gonads are discharged through their own ducts 
into the right kidney from which their products escape into the man- 
tle chamber through the duct of the right kidney. 


Boveri (Jena. Zeitschr., vol. 39, pp- 445-524) in a series of experi- 
ments on sea-urchin eggs, has shown that abnormal numbers of 
chromosomes in eggs or in blastomeres are inherited unchanged by 
the descendant cells. Cells with abnormally large numbers of chro- 
mosomes are abnormally large and have abnormally large nuclei and 
the reverse. The number of cells in a growing sea-urchin larva is 
inversely proportional to the chromatin content thus showing a rela- 
tion between the amount of chromatin and the amount of proto- 
plasm. This relation, which is in the form of a regulation, is 
established through the number of cell divisions which the cytoplasm 
of the egg may undergo. 


E. P. Felt’s Report on the mosquitoes or Culicide of New York 
State (ew York State Museum, Bull. 79, 168 pp., 57 pls.) “ repre- 
sents about three years’ work and gives a comprehensive account of 
the mosquitoes occurring in New York State, with special reference 
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to methods of control. Some 55 species are treated, the larve or 
wrigglers of 43 are described, and accounts of their habits and life 
history are given. ‘There are tables for the separation of adults and 
larve, and the value of the work is greatly enhanced by over 100 origi- 
nal line-drawings and 57 excellent process plates reproduced from 
the author’s photomicrographs. The keys and illustrations should 
enable physicians, and in fact almost any person having a fair micro- 
scope at his disposal, to identify most of the common forms in either 
the adult or the larval stage. This bulletin should also appeal to 
teachers interested in nature study, since no group of insects lends 
itself more readily to class room conditions.” 


In a sumptuously illustrated article on the Rocky Mountain Goat, 
Mr. Madison Grant (Vinth Ann. Rept. N. Y. Zo0l. Soc., pp. 1-36) 
gives an account of the characters, relationships, distribution, and 
habits of this peculiar group of animals. A number of photographs 
of living and mounted specimens illustrate the paper. 


A list of the mammals of North Carolina, exclusive of the Cetacea, 
by C. S. Brimley (Journ. Elisha Mitchell Sci. Soc., 1905) records 66 
species at present known from the State. Short notes on the distri- 
bution and analytical keys for determination of the species, make it 
of general value to others than specialists. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


La sociologie génétique '— genetic sociology — occupies itself, 
according to the definition of the author (p. 3) with “the origin of 
human society and all the phenomena by which it is influenced; the 
term being equivalent with social embryogeny.” 

The writer endeavors in one small volume to give an outline of the 
sources and development of the essential constituents of human 
organization, and he is not entirely successful. He has produced a 
work of generalities and philosophy, on facts that are not always 
ample enough, or fully reliable. 

The material utilized consists of (1) studies of animal societies 
and animal life; (2) studies of savage peoples; (3) results of 


1 Cosentini, Frangois. La sociologie génétique; Essai sur la pensée et la vie 
sociale préhistoriqgues. Introduction de Maxime Kovalewsky. Bibliothéque de 
Philosophie Contemporaine, Paris, Alcan, 1905. 8vo, xviii-+ 205 pp. 
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palethnology and paleontology; (4) historical data concerning the 
progress, during long periods, of a single society; (5) ancient 
written laws and customs; (6) myths, popular traditions, archeologic 
monuments; (7) psychologic induction; and (8) survivals of cul- 
ture of primitive age. In nearly all these lines the author apparently 
labors under the serious disadvantage of relying upon documentary 
evidence alone, lacking a thorough, personal, practical acquaintance 
with the subject, which is essential, even in the presence of good 
documents, to true reasoning and conclusions. 

The seventeen chapters of the book treat, respectively, of the 
object. rdle and sources of genetic sociology; animal societies ; 
modern savages; human races and polygenism ; palethnologic data ; 
primitive man; primitive family; primitive society; primitive pro- 
priety (possessions); primitive ideas; mythologic conceptions; lan- 
guage and writing; religion; morals; laws; politic organization and 
social classes; and art, industry and commerce. ‘The author is at 
his best in the divisions on animism (“ primitive ideas ”’) and religion ; 
the exposition of these subjects is concise and clear, and the ground 
is better covered than elsewhere. 

The writer adheres to the polygenic theory of human evolution, 
and the matriarchal theory of the primitive family; he opposes the 
idea of society being derived from the family. The humble com- 
mencements of human society must be sought with man’s immediate 
precursors. The actual societies of savages offer much analogy 
with that of primitive (early) man. Individual possessions followed 
propriety in common, and, beginning with a few personal effects, 
developed particularly with the domestication ot animals. The 
cosmic ideas of the primitive man were those of animism. Lan- 
guage was preceded by mimicry and its beginnings were imitations of 
animal sounds; the first words consisted of imitative sounds and of 
gestures; the first stage of language was monosyllabism. Religion is 
based upon animism, which constitutes the minimum of religiosity. 
Morals are developed independently of religion. Laws are but 
moral rules, admitted and sanctioned by groups of humanity. In 
politic organization the clan preceded the tribe, which latter was 
formed by an enlargement of one or a coalition of several clans. 
The first class in society was the military, which later on constituted 
the aristocracy; the next class was the sacerdotal, the third tie 
plebeian, etc. ‘The various grades of the civil society, manifested at 
the present in space, are living documents of successive transforma- 
tions accomplished in time. 
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In several places in his book M. Cosentini adduces, as a testi- 
mony, the status of the “ peau-rouges” or Indians. The term “red- 
skins” should once for all be abandoned. The skin of the Indian is 
of a yellowish brown toa pure brown, much like that of the Malay, and 
not red. And when the Indians are quoted it should be only with a 
good ethnological acquaintance with them, and not as a people of one 
homogeneous culture. They, or at least the great majority of them, 
must not be classed with the Bushmen and other world’s lowest 
savages. Nor do the Esquimaux deserve such a classing. 

There are numerous other points in the book which demand, if not 
an objection, at least an argument. ‘The space does not permit to 
mention but two. On page 64 the principal directive motives of the 
conduct of the primitive man are given as egoism — force — robbery 
— cruelty —cannibalism; what substantiation can the author bring 
forth for this singular conception of our ancestors? ‘The second 
point concerns a notion closely allied, if not the result, of the preced- 
ing. It relates to the criminals. Criminals are, for the writer, 
“from anthropological and psychical view, a return to inferior race” 
(p. 32); and again (p. 193), “crime is a hereditary (atavistic?) return 
to a former degree of development of our race, to the epoch when no 
crime has yet existed.” This makes a primitive instead of a defective 


man out of the criminal! 
A. H. 


Notes.— Distribution of Blondes and Brunettes in Holland.— In 
order to obtain some definite data on the distribution of the dark 
and light types of population in Holland, Dr. Bolk addressed numer- 
ous teachers and with their aid secured data on nearly 500,000 
children. ‘These data (Bul/. Soc. d’ Anthropol., ser. 5, vol. 5, p. 578, 
1904) show that the dark type is rare in the northern provinces, not 
exceeding, in many localities, more than ten percent of the popula- 
tion; and that it increases southward, reaching the maximum (40 
percent and over) in the provinces of Zeeland, Noord- Brabant, and 
Limburg. This dark type corresponds, in the opinion of the author, 
to the brachycephalic “Alpine” type. Among the blondes are 
recognizable two distinct physical varieties: one, with a longer head 
and face, best represented in Friesland and corresponding to the 
“Nordic” or Germanic race; the other, brachycephalic and with a 
shorter face, found principally in the province of Drenthe, and rep- 
resenting the so called Oriental race of whites. It would be very 
interesting to have these results supplemented by similar data on 
Belgium. 
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Skulls and Skeletons from the Santa Rosa Island, California.— 
Prof. Matiegka describes (Sttsungsber. k. bohm. Gesellsch. d. Wis- 
sensch., 1904, p. 1) in a thorough manner, fifteen crania and four 
more or less complete skeletons from the Santa Rosa Island. With- 
out going into details it is sufficient to say that the characteristics of 
the skulls here described agree closely with those of the skulls from 
the same and neighboring islands, described by previous observers. 
The majority of the skulls are mesocephalic and with a length-height 
index ranging principally between 70 and 74. As to the bones of 
the skeleton, Matiegka’s description is the first of its nature from 
California. The description contains many interesting points for 
which the reader must be referred to the original. The pelvis is 
closely related to the European. ‘The radio-humeral index is nearly 
79; the tibial-femoral index, 83.5; the relation between the upper 
and lower limbs, 70.5 (in males). 


Cephalic Index in Switzerland.— This communication (Bu//. Soe. 
a’ Anthropol., ser. 5, vol. 5, p- 493, 1904) is a brief, interesting report 
on the form of the head in 587 children, from ro to 14 years of age, 
in the Canton of Vaud. The mean cephalic index of the entire series 
of children was 82.02, corresponding to the index of about 80.02 on 
the skull. Previous observations by different authors in other cantons 
gave indexes from 80.6 (Geneva) to 85 (Grisons) and even 87 (a part 
of Valais), showing that the Swiss population is predominantly sub- 
brachy- and brachycephalic. 


Portuguese Cranial Capacity and Ethnic Composition. — The 
author (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthropol., ser. 5, vol. 5, p- 473, 1904) utilizes 
the measurements obtained by Macedo, Marques, Basto, and Cardoso, 
and by their aid, but principally by the data on cranial capacity, 
attempts to differentiate the Portuguese into several types of people 
of different origin. According to Macedo’s measurements the mean 
height of the Portuguese in general is, in men, 164.1 cm., mean 
cephalic index (on skull) 74.5, and mean capacity of the skull (by 
Broca’s method?) 1572 c.c. The main differences are found in the 
following districts :— 


Cephalic Index Nasal Index 


Stature. (Skull). (Living). Cranial Capacity. 
Traz-os-Montes (north) 163-3 72.5 66.9 1507 c.c. 
Beira Alta (north) 167.4 2.5 64.6 1596 ““ 
Alemtejo (south) 166.2 74.8 64.6 1547 ‘ 
Minho (north) 163.8 75-7 64.2 1591 * 


Ferreira concludes, on the basis of such differences (but not with- 
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out taking account of some historic data of invasions), that there 
exist among the Portuguese two dolichocephalic and three mesati- 
cephalic types of people. Traz-os-Montes population represents one 
of the dolichocephalic types and that of Beira Alta the other. The 
population*of Minho has been modified by Celtic invasion. 

The whole article leaves much to be desired, if not criticised. 
The data are not always ample enough, even if admitted as homo- 
geneous. The conclusions, and there are many besides those 
mentioned above, lack a much needed, more-sided, individual corro- 
boration. Nor is the wording always careful enough; the definite 
term brachycephaly is employed loosely, and so is, to a certain 
extent, that of mesorhyny. 

A. H. 


BOTANY. 


Leaves of English Forest Trees.!— This volume forms the 
second in the author’s series of works on forest trees. It is devoted 
to an extended treatment of the leaf from several standpoints. 

Part 1 of the book is general and concerns itself with the anatomy, 
morphology, and physiology of the leaf in an elementary way. The 
subjects of phyllotaxy and venation are given a brief, but lucid 
treatment. ‘The relation of different forms of leaves to each other is 
explained by the aid of a few simple mathematical figures. The cell 
structure of the leaf is treated in a very popular, almost superficial 
manner. Part of this treatment is very good, but the author 
endeavors to make it plain by the introduction of dangerously broad 
analogies. 

In describing the physiology of the leaf, the author carries his 
similies beyond all bounds of necessity or reason. In explaining 
the processes of metabolism, he attempts to make them realistic by 
describing the grotesque experiences of an imaginary “traveller ” in 
the tissue of the leaf. After reading the adventures of this traveller 
during the night, we have the following vivid account of his experi- 
ences during the time of day when photosynthesis is going on 
(p. 92): “In addition to the bombardments of the rushing molecules, 
our traveller in the passages would also probably perceive violent 


1 Ward, H. Marshall. 7Zrees. A Handbook of Forest-Botany for the Woodlands 
and the Laboratory. Vol. lf. Leaves. Cambridge University Press, 1904. 12mo, 
348 pp., illustrated. 
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explosions in the cells as molecule after molecule of carbon-dioxide 
was torn asunder by the chlorophyll machinery, and would feel or 
see the walls of the cells heaving in huge oscillations as the moving 
protoplasmic contents and cell-sap surged under the stress of the 
chemical forces at work, or of the physical displacements due to the 
rupture of the molecules and the clashing together of atoms in the 
course of reconstruction into new groupings.” 

It is extremely doubtful if the student of forestry, for whom this 
book is intended, will be helped by such fanciful or roundabout 
descriptions of important phenomena. If forestry is to be taken 
seriously, there is no reason why the actual facts should be dressed 
in such grotesque language. In many ways, however, the discussion 
is unusually good. The chief error is an apparent overstraining to 
simplify the subject. 

Part 2 of the book is special and is devoted to an analytical key of 
English forest trees based entirely on the character of the leaves. 
The descriptions are written with admirable completeness and are 
unmistakably plain. Although such an analysis throws strangely 
unlike things together, there is no reason why it should not prove 
very useful. 

The book is one for the amateur student of forestry, but will only 


be of incidental value to the scientific student. 
H. S. R. 


Finer Structure of Commercial Timbers.!— The object of this 
book is to enable one to identify commercial woods without the 
bark, leaves, flowers, or fruit of the tree. The author describes two 
hundred and forty-seven of the principal commercial timbers of the 
world. While the descriptions are primarily intended for trade pur- 
poses, they will also be of value to the student of microscopic 
anatomy. 

The timbers of trees are arranged in genera and families accord- 
ing to the system of Bentham and Hooker. ‘The following charac- 
ters are noted for each wood: common names ; sources of supply ; 
physical characters (weight per cubic foot, hardness, smell, taste, 
alcoholic and aqueous solutions, inflammability); grain; bark; uses; 
color ; anatomical characters (pores, rays, rings, pith, etc., in trans- 
verse, radial, and longitudinal sections) ; location of type specimens ; 
and authorities. 


1Stone, Herbert. Zhe Timbers of Commerce and their Identification. London, 
Wm. Rider & Son, 1904. 8vo, 311 + xxxviii pp., illustrated with 186 photo- 
micrographs by Arthur Deane. 
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The introduction to the book gives a somewhat technical discussion 
of the botanical nature of wood and a description of the way in which 
different woods are formed by growth. Under the title “ Practical 
Hints,” directions are given enabling one not skilled with a micro- 
scope to identify woods by their structural characters. It also tells 
how to make and mount thin sections of wood for examination with 
the microscope or with the stereopticon. 

The descriptions are illustrated by one hundred and eighty-six 
excellently reproduced photomicrographs. ‘The scale of magnifica- 
tion is three times the natural size and is designed to show the 
appearance of the transverse section as seen by means of an ordinary 
hand lens. 

A good bibliography and index enhance the value of the book. 

H. S. R. 


A Notebook for the Botanical Laboratory in the High School.’ 
— The author has prepared this notebook with special reference to 
the work outlined in his well known text-books. The book gives 
comprehensive directions to the pupil for setting up experiments. It 
contains convenient ruled and b!ank sheets for the record of results, 
and there is also ample space for making drawings. It will do much 
to save time and trouble by minimizing the amount of routine dicta- 
tion demanded from the teacher. The notebook will help to develop 
accuracy, self-reliance, and originality in the pupil. It teaches him 
to be systematic without confusing him with a mass of unnecessary 


directions. 
H. S. R. 


Notes.— A paper on fungous diseases of the cranberry, by Shear, 
forms Farmers’ Bulletin no. 227, of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

A popular abridgment of Lovell’s papers on colors of flowers is to 
be found in Zhe American Botanist, for March. 

An account of the shade trees of Denver forms Bu//etin 96 of the 
Experiment Station of the Agricultural College of Colorado. 

The roots of plants serve as subject for Bulletin no. 127 of the 
Experiment Station of the Kansas State Agricultural College, by 
Ten Eyck. 


‘Bergen, J. Y. A Notebook to Accompany Bergen’s Text-books of Botany. 
Boston, Ginn & Co., 1904. 4to, 144 pp. j 
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A paper by Chauveaud on the secretory apparatus of Taxus is 
published in no. 7 of the Bulletin du Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle 
of Paris for 1904. 


Papers on the bamboos are being published by Bureau in current 
numbers of the Bulletin du Muséum a’ Histoire Naturelle, of Paris. 


Botanically interesting studies of the sand-drift problem in New 
South Wales are contributed by Maiden and McMaster to vol. 37 of 
the Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
recently issued. 


An account of aluminum as an important element in certain trees 
is published by H. G. Smith in vol. 37 of the Journal and Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of New South Wales. 


The Journals. — Zorreya, April: — Harper, “Some Noteworthy 
Stations for Pinus palustris” ; Murrill, “Terms applied to the Sur- 
face and Surface Appendages of Fungi”; King, “Experiment to 
show that the Absence of Light alone will Prevent the Process of 
Photosynthesis ”; Parish, “Birds and Mistletoe — a Correction”; 
Cockerell, “The Name Melampodium.” 


The Plant World, March:— Nash, “A Trip to the Inaguas” 
Arthur, “On the Nomenclature of Fungi having Many Fruit 
Forms”; Streeter, “A Treasure Spot of Wild Flowers”; Wiegand, 
“The Biology of Buds and Twigs in Winter.” 


The Ohio Naturalist, Apiil:—Claasen, “Key to the Liverworts 
recognized in the Sixth Edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany ” ; 
Smith, “Key to the Ohio Elms in the Winter Condition”; Gleason, 
“Notes from the Ohio State Herbarium —III”; Riddle, “ Devel- 
opment of the Embryo Sac and Embryo of Staphylea trifoliata.” 


GEOLOGY. 


Merrill’s A Treatise on Rocks, Rock-weathering, and Soils.'— 
This work, which appeared in 1897, was reprinted from electrotype 
plates in 1904, with an inserted list of errata which apparently the 
method of reprinting precluded embodying in the text. This work 


1 Merrill, George P. A Treatise on Rocks, Rock-weathering, and Soils. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. Svo, xx + 411 pp., 25 pls., 42 text figs. $4.00. 
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is especially intended to elucidate the formation of soils and surface 
deposits and as such holds a unique place in special texts for the 
instruction of students in agriculture and forestry. ‘The chapters on 
the igneous rocks surpass those in most text-books of geology for the 
general student; and in the field covered by the book the author has 
done a notable service in informing the general student concerning 
the important surface changes involved in the weathering of rocks. 
The work is now so well known to students and teachers of geology 
that it does not seem necessary to call further attention to the subject- 
matter of the reprint. It is to be regretted that so important a work 
should retain so many typographical errors. For this defect the 
electrotype process, the special character of the treatise, and the 
probable limited sale of the work, must be held responsible at this 


time. 
J. B. W. 


Notes.— “The Geology of the Hudson Valley between the Hoosic 
and the Kinderhook,” by J. Nelson Dale, has appeared as Bulletin 
242, of the United States Geological Survey. This paper serves as 
a supplement to the work previously published as Monograph 23 
(1894), and gives a series of maps and cross sections from the west- 
ern Hoosic River to the longitude of Albany. 


Bulletin 238 of the United States Geological Survey is by Adams, 
Haworth, and Crane, and has for a title “The Economic Geology of 
the Iola Quadrangle, Kansas.” Nearly three quarters of the report 
deals with the oil and gas production of this region. The oil and 
gas are derived mainly from the Cherokee shale, whtch is the lowest 
member of the Pennsylvanian, or Lower Carboniferous, series. The 
character and distribution of the Kansas oil seems to point clearly to 
an organic origin. 


C. W. Wright, after a short visit to Alaska, has extended the 
knowledge of the placer fields by a description of “The Porcupine 
Placer District, Alaska ” (Bulletin 236, United States Geological Sur- 
vey). In this paper, Mr. Wright points out that the gold found in 
the placers is mainly derived from local sources, namely, a series of 
mineralized slates, possibly of Lower Carboniferous age. 


“Geographic Tables and Formulas,” compiled by S. S. Gannett, 
Bulletin 234, United States Geological Survey, is a reprint with cer- 
tain additions and corrections of an earlier bulletin (214). The aim 
of this publication is to afford topographers, both in the field and in 
the office, a convenient compendium of necessary tables and formulas. 


i 
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F.'G. Plummer and M. G. Gowsell contribute an account of “The 
Forest Conditions in the Lincoln Forest Reserve, New Mexico.” 
This paper appears as Professional Paper 33 of the United States 
Geological Survey. The maps and _ illustrations are particularly 
interesting to the general reader. . 


An interesting feature brought out by the map accompanying the 
report on “The Forest Conditions in the Little Belt Forest Reserve, 
Montana, and the Little Belt Mountains Quadrangle,” by J. B. 
Leiberg (Professional Paper 30, United States Geological Survey), is 
the large amount of territory that has been deforested by fire. It is 
estimated that of the 500,000 acres in the reservation 111,000 acres 
have had the forests destroyed by fire. 


Bulletin 258 of the United States Geological Survey is a second edi- 
tion of “Origin of Certain Place Names in the United States,” by 
Henry Gannett. It contains all the notes of the earlier edition (Bu/- 
letin 197, United States Geological Survey) as well as some fifty-four 
additional pages. 


F. A. Wilder, in “The Lignite of North Dakota and its Relation 
to Irrigation” (Water Supply and Irrigation Paper, 117), presents 
much interesting matter concerning this fuel. The lignite area, save 
for two or three outliers, occupies the western portion of the State. 
In this area, which is nearly half the size of Ohio, there are seams of 
lignite from an inch up to forty feet in thickness. 


Water Supply and Irrigation Paper, 114, “The Underground 
Waters of Eastern United States,” presents a general summary of 
the ground-water conditions east of the Mississippi River. The 
waters of each State are treated, either by the State Geologist or by 
some member of the United States Geological Survey who has made 
special investigations in the area. Appended to the description of 
each State is a brief bibliography of the more important papers. 


Bulletin 3, Fourth Series, Geological Survey of Ohio, is a volume 
of 391 pages and 81 figures by A. V. Blaininger on the “ Manufacture 
of Hydraulic Cements.” The chapters on “The Analysis and Test- 
ing of Raw Materials” and “The Burning of Portland Cements” 
should be especially useful to hydraulic cement manufacturers and 
cement chemists. 
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The work accomplished by the United States Geological Survey 
for the year 1903-1904 is summarized in the Zwenty-fifth Annual 
Report of the Director of the United States Geological Survey to the 
Secretary of the Interior, published in Washington, 1904. The vol- 
ume consists of 388 pages, 25 plates, and 2 figures. 


A novel way in which vegetation may leave evidence of its exist- 
ence is described by C. H. White, with illustrations, in the American 
Journal of Science (vol. 19, March, 1905, pp. 231-236). This process 
consists in the abstraction of coloring matter of the rock on which 
the plant grows, or the precipitation of coloring matter by the plant. 
The result of either process is to produce a picture of the plant 
by the plant itself. For such a picture White proposes the term 
“autophytograph,” and for the process “ autophytography.” 


Professional Paper 31, of the United States Geological Survey, is a 
“Preliminary Report on the Geology of the Arbuckle and Wichita 
Mountains in Indian Territory and Oklahoma” by J. A. Taft, with 
“ An Appendix on Reported Ore Deposits of the Wichita Mountains ” 
by H. F. Bain. This report, of 97 pages, is well illustrated by 8 
plates and 1 figure. 


“The Preliminary Report of the Ohio Codperative Topographical 
Survey, Nov. 15, 1903,” published in Springfield, Ohio, in 1904, 
gives in its 227 pages a description of the methods employed, and 
carefully tabulated elevations and positions for the points located by 
the Survey. 


“The Uses of Hydraulic Cement,” by F. H. Eno, appears as 
Bulletin 2, Fourth Series, Geological Survey of Ohio. The account 
is quite popular in style, and the subject matter is of more interest 
to the constructing engineer than to the geologist. The report treats 
of hydraulic cements in general, rather than those of Ohio in partic- 
ular. The following chapter headings suggest the scope of the 
work: A Brief History of Cement, Uses of Cement in Mortars, Uses 
of Cement in Concrete, Uses of Cement in Reénforced Concrete, 
Specification for Concrete Materials, Materials and Tools. 


W. M. Davis, in an article on “The Bearing of Physiography upon 
Suess’ Theories” (Amer. Jour. Sci., 4th series, vol. 19, pp. 265-273) 
adversely criticises the idea that certain plateau-like masses, such as 
the Schiefergebirge, owe their altitude, not to their own uplift, but to 
the subsidence of the surrounding lower areas. 


Hy 
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C. Davison on “ Earthquakes in Mining Districts” (Geo/. Mag., 
no. 491, May, 1905, pp. 219-223) describes three shocks apparently 
due to the removal of coal or the pumping out of water, which 
resulted in underground slips along fault planes. 


The great Cullinan diamond is described and illustrated by Hatch 
and Costorphine in the Geological Magazine (no. 490, decade 5, vol. 
II, pp. 170-171, 1905) in an article entitled “ Big Diamond from the 
Transvaal.” 


A summary of the laws of the various states regarding underground 
waters has been prepared by Dr. D. W. Johnson, and published as 
Water Supply and Irrigation Paper, 122, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, under the title “Relation of the Law to Under- 
ground Water.” 


The pollution of the water of Lake Champlain by the discharge of 
waste from pulp mills and sewage has been studied by M. O. 
Leighton of the United States Geological Survey, and the results of 
this investigation are published as Water Supply and Irrigation 
Paper, 121 —“A Preliminary Report on the Pollution of Lake 
Champlain.” 


A valuable bibliography of 628 titles of the different papers on 
underground water published by the United States Geological Survey 
during the past twenty-six years, with brief notes on each paper, has 
been prepared by M. L. Fuller, and published as Water Supply and 
Irrigation Paper, 120. 


A valuable paper, entitled “Preliminary Report on the Under- 
ground Waters of Washington,” has been prepared by the State 
Geologist, Henry Landes, and published by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey as Water Supply and Irrigation Paper, 111. 


An interesting group of fourteen papers has been collected under 
the title of “Report on Progress of Investigations of Mineral 
Resources of Alaska in 1904.” ‘This appears as Bulletin 259 of the 
United States Geological Survey, Washington, 1905. The placer 
deposits are especially well treated. 


A continuation of Professor Russell’s previous work on the varied 
and interesting features of the geology of Oregon has recently 
appeared as Bulletin 252 of the United States Geological Survey, 
entitled “ Preliminary Report on the Geology and Water Resources 
of Central Oregon,” Washington, 1905. 
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The report of G. C. Martin on “The Petroleum Fields of the 
Pacific Coast of Alaska,” (Bulletin 250, United States Geological 
Survey) shows that the oil is of high grade and of considerable eco- 
nomic promise. It is evident that the oil, which is derived mainly 
from the Mesozoic strata, contains a high percentage of volatile 
compounds, has a paraffin base, and a low sulphur content. From 
analyses made of surface seepage samples, the oil seems to be very 
similar to that from Pennsylvania. 


Hitt 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


(Regular exchanges are not included.) 


BARRON, CAPTAIN WILLIAM. Old Whaling Days. London, A. Brown & 
Sons, Ltd., 1905. 12mo, x-++ 211 Duckwortu, W. L. H. Morphology 
and Anthropology. A Handbook for Students. Cambridge Biological Series, 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1904. 8vo, xxvii + 564 pp., 332 figs.— GARDINER, 
J. S., ED. The Fauna and Geography of the Maldive and Laccadive Archi- 
pelagoes, etc., vol. 2, pt. 4, pp. 807-921, pls. 67-87, text figs. 127-129. Cam- 
bridge, Engl., Univ. Press, 1905, 4to.— GARDINER, J. S., ED. The Fauna and 
Geography of the Maldive and Laccadive Archipelagoes, etc., vol. 2, suppl. 1, 
PP. 923-1040, pls. 88-C, text figs. 140-153. Cambridge, Engl., Univ. Press, 
1905, 4to.— HARMERk, S. F., HERDMAN, W. A., BRIDGE, T. W., AND BOULEN- 
GER, G. A. The Cambridge Natural History. Vol. 7. Hemichordates, Asci- 
dians, and Amphioxus, Fishes. London, Macmillan & Co., 1904. 8vo, xvii + 
760 pp., 440 figs. —McMourricu, J. PLAyrarr. The Development of the 
Human Body. A Manual of Human Embryology. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1904. 8vo, 2d ed., i-xix, 17-539 pp., 272 text figs —— OvVERTON, F., 
AND HILL, M.E. Nature Study. A Pupil’s Text-book. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago; American Book Co., 1905. 12mo, 142 pp., illus.— PECKHAM, G. W.. 
AND E. G. Wasps Social and Solitary. Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., 1905. 12mo, xv + 311 pp., illus —SepGwick, ADAM. A Stu- 
dents’ Text-book of Zodlogy, vol. 2. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1905. 8vo, xv + 705 pp., 333 figs — TROUESSART, 
E. L. Catalogus Mammalium tam Viventium quam Fossilium. Quinquennale 
Supplementum, Anno 1904. Berlin, R. Friedlander & Sohn,1905. Fasc. 3, pp. 
547-752. — WEISMANN, AuGust. The Evolution Theory. Translated by J. 
Arthur Thomson and Margaret R. Thomson. London, Edward Arnold, 1904. 
8vo, 2 vols., xvi + 416, + 405 pp., illus. 

ALEXANDER, A. B. Statistics of the Fisheries of the South Atlantic States, 
1902. U. S. Fish Comm. Rept. for 1903, pp- 343-410.— ALEXANDER, A. B. 
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